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New that the war is over, the men who represent Pills- 


bury in foreign lands are again able and eager to go to work. 


We're getting cables and letters from them regularly. 
From Amsterdam, Manila and 

Chungking. From Helsinki down 

to Malta and Cairo. 






Before long, business will be humming 
in Pillsbury’s export markets 


as well as at home. 
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Pillsbury products increases 





month after month, we hope to 
strengthen and extend the reputation 


we’ve enjoyed in other lands for over 70 years. 


At the same time, of course, we'll continue 
to mill the fine Pillsbury flours and other grain 
products we’ve been supplying to America’s bakeries 


and homes everywhere . . . before, during, and since the war. 


And thanks to our ample supplies of vital grains and our 
large milling capacities, Pillsbury is able to meet 

the responsibility of this dual job... 

keeping millions of people—both 


at home and abroad—mighty 
well fed. 





PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


TOLEDO KANSAS CiTy¥ TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 











SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“‘A”’ 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 














CAREFULLY SELECTED 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR QUALITY-MINDED MILLERS 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 


FRANK A. THEIS, President 
established good reputation and a 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer : 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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C Ces Cag Cation 


J UST as baking requires an exact knowledge for best results— 
how to blend flours for ash, protein and other qualities—so is bag 
making a matter of precision. A bag has two primary functions— 
to give your product an appearance of integrity and worth to make 
it sell, and then to see it safely delivered to its final use. You need 
no better guide in buying bags. 


That is why Chase bags are really better—for Chase has ac- 
quired a knowledge in nearly a century of bag making that it uses 
almost by instinct to give you not only the best quality but also the 
right bag for your job. No detail of bag manufacture is too small 
for the closest attention of Chase engineers and designers. 


The net result is a line of bags of all kinds that do their ut- 
most to see your product safely delivered to its final use; in addi- 
tion to helping you sell through their clean-cut, quality appear- 
ance. Remember-—for better bags, turn to Chase. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 
BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 


DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
e DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 

GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA HUTCHINSON, HAN. 
NEW YORK ORLANDO, FLA, 
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BAKER FLOURS that give 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. ©@ KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ill. 


Duluth Board ot Trade Ranene Clr, Me 
ew York Rabber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fert Worth Tera 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 
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There is a consistent dependability 
about POLAR BEAR flour that makes 
it easy for the baker to get the POLAR 
BEAR habit. That’s why so many 


leading bakers buy it year after year. 






* 









FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Empire Trade Policies 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


~ ANADA is giving serious atten- 
> tion to the implications involved 
in current discussions of preferential 
tariffs within the British Empire. 
Ever since the Ottawa conference of 
1932, which was attended by the 
heads of all self-governing countries 
within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, preferential trade between 
these countries has been a fundamen- 
tal factor in their tariff policies. 

Great Britain herself entered into 
this agreement with some misgivings. 
It involved the abandonment of her 
time-honored free trade, which most 
people in and out of the empire be- 
lieved was one of the reasons for 
here supremacy in the world of in- 
ternational commerce. Almost all 
other countries were then committed 
to protection. The United States had 
recently raised its customs duties to 
prohibitive heights, being at that time 
sold on the policy of keeping im- 
ported goods out of American mar- 
kets. 

Once Britain’s misgivings had been 
silenced by the new commonwealth 
policy she played the game fairly, in 
fact generously, with Canada and the 
other empire countries. It is doubt- 
ful if she herself ever really bene- 
fited much from the change but her 
industries made the most of any new 
opportunities the preferences created 
and hoped for better results in the 
long run. No doubt the new tariff 
arrangement was a good thing for 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
other parts of the empire which had 
goods to sell to the motherland. 

Now a world-wide war has thrown 
the British economic set-up back into 
the melting pot. A monetary factor 
has come into the picture and finds 
Britain herself vulnerable. All her 
liquid assets abroad have been swal- 
lowed up in war costs from which 
there was no possible escape. In 
stemming the waves of enemy attacks 
and thereby saving the world from 
disaster Britain lost all but her soul. 

These facts are vividly in the minds 
of Canadians now and there is no de- 
sire in this Dominion to increase the 
mother country’s financial burdens 
by dodging the issue. Insistence on 
rights for retention of preferential 
tariff provisions, if these are detri- 
mental to the motherland, is unthink- 
able. 

Canada does stand to lose seriously 
if it should turn out that the im- 
perial preference must go. Something 
over 35% of her prewar sales to 
Great Britain will be jeopardized or 
wiped out. The only possible alter- 


—_—_———— 
NOT DEAD 


Houston, Texas.—When fire broke 
out recently in the Oberholtz Bakery 
in Houston, Sam Jackson, the one- 
legged negro porter, was in such a 
hurry to leave that he forgot his ar- 
tificial leg. Police found the leg when 
they were inspecting the damage, and 
decided that Sam must have been 
burned to death in the blaze. How- 
ever, Sam heard of his “death,” and 
quickly hopped over to claim his 
missing leg. Damage from the fire, 
Which started when doughnut grease 
boiled over, was estimated at $35,000. 
Before the fire was brought under 
control, the rear of the building col- 
lapsed and much equipment was lost. 


—— 


native is an increase in Canadian pur- 
chases from Britain sufficient to bal- 
ance the account. That will make a 
tremendous. difference in Canada’s 
present trade with other countries, 
especially the United States. 

For many years these three coun- 
tries have had the good fortune of 
a three-way trading relationship with 
one another. Britain’s adverse bal- 


ance with Canada, due to purchases 
of foodstuffs, timber, raw materials 
and other things was paid with 
American dollars earned by Britain 
in her commercial and financial rela- 
tions with the United States. A re- 
cent survey of this situation made 
in Ottawa leaves no doubt as to what 


must be done if all three of the prin- . 


cipal parties are not to lose a lot of 
business which they can ill afford to 
forego. 

So far as Canadian opinion is con- 
cerned there is a general conviction 
over here that the problem described 
will be solved by all-around good will 
and co-operative action. 


BRITISH WHEAT CONDITION 
90.9%; SCOTTISH BETTER 


London, Eng.—The latest crop re- 
port issued by the Times gives the 
condition of wheat in Great Britain 
as 90.9%, against 92.1 last year and 
a 10-year average of 91.4%. Scot- 
land has the best condition at 91.8% 
and Wales the worst at 87.6. Wheat 
yields per acre were given at 20.6 
bus for Great Britain which also is the 
English figure, while Scotland and 
Wales show the extremes of 22.8 
and 16.5. Of the English counties 
Warwick leads with 56 bus to the 
acre. F 
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The 


CONSOLIDATED Flour MiLLs Co. 


WICHITA (1) KANSAS 


Kansas’ Largest Independent Millers 
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& 
Cfor more than 45 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
yz INGOLD *« WINONA 
! FLOUR FLOUR 
ia WV” These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” eg mi 
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When you buy Shellabarger milling wheats you ; 

can be sure they have been selected for the best Mills and Sells 
milling qualities from origin points we know 66 99 
through intimate milling experience. Thor o-Br ead 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


* * 





A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


( 

SHELLABARGER = 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. * 4 
¢ 


SALINA, KANSAS 
ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 





























* “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
Exceptional Bakery Flours <RLODGETI’S” 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE RYE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White — 
ABILENE, KANSAS —Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 os 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 1 














“DIAMOND D” 
Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company J | ‘zecsimever: ! 


SALINA, KANSAS Operating 40 Country Elevators Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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.CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, MULLING. WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
TERMI rurvarons Ait ae ICES eg STATES ey F. IMBS M | LLI NG CO. ST. oi — 
. 0 lour 3 
Siaaea Chie ytd Kansas s City nano Portiand Millers.of Hard and Soft Wheat Fl F 
pe 0 Columbus Buffalo Law sa B. C. DAILY CAPACITY > & 100 BARRELS | Pe 
Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! | | © 
Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour Cc F M 
‘ Sa APITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. : 
Enriched “ee wg General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: es Paul fe. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL . "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE © WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 











EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CQ. "%A"° 


ER MILLING Co. 


“eee MILLERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 








Spring Patents 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





S FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





























Millers of High 
“DURAMBER” LUCKY Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
SEMOLINA GLUTEN FLOUR . port Flours. 
FANCY No. 1 “THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
Milled from Carefully Selected P, rompt Delivery 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT Uniform High Quality 
tan sa WESTERN MILLING Co. 
AMBER MILLING €O. | | FEDERAL MILL, Inc. wo eee 
MINNEAPOLIS Lockport, N. Y. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILOO” . General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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There is nothing haphazard about 
the reliable baking performance of 
MADE-RITE flour. Our well 
equipped control laboratories are 
constantly guarding the quality of 
MADE-RITE with rigid baking 
tests that guarantee superior results 
in commercial bread production. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ICC, AAR Act to Relieve Car Shortage 





Anderson Predicts 
Sugar Rationing Will 
Last Through 1946 


Washington, D. C.—Sugar ration- 
ing thfough the entire 1946 period 
was predicted last week by Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
who stated that due to internal trou- 
bles in Java it will be impossible 
for some time to get the hoard lo- 
cated on that island. Philippine pro- 
duction on any large scale will be 
delayed for 18 months until adequate 
seed cane, machinery, materials and 
equipment can be obtained by local 
farmers. France and Russia are ex- 
pected to be on a self-sustaining 
basis as far as sugar is concerned 
shortly, the secretary said, thereby 
relieving the world sugar pool of their 
demands. Mr. Anderson denied that 
he had asked Congress to approve a 
plan to purchase the Cuban crop for 
a two-year period. 

The fats and oil situation has de- 
teriorated according to the secretary 
and rationing of them will have to 
continue for several months in 1946. 
Lower production of soybeans will in 
part be offset by the late marketing 
of hogs at heavier weights. 

While Secretary Anderson was pre- 
dicting continued fats and oils ra- 
tioning into next year Senator Tom 
Stewart of Tennessee introduced a 
resolution calling for the end of 
ration controls over fats and oils and 
meats not later than Nov. 15. Sena- 


tor Stewart contends that butter 
stocks are adequate for unrestricted 
civilian purchase during November 
and December and that seasonal pro- 
duction increase factors are felt in 
December, thereby making all but 
a small part of adequate domestic 
production available for civilians in 
1946. Margarine is in surplus sup- 
ply according to the senator and 
there are adequate oils for margarine 
production equal to demand. Simi- 
lar optimistic conclusions were ex- 
pressed by the senator over cooking 
and salad oils and lard. 

Citing meat supplies available at 
the rate of 159 lbs per capita and 
abundant poultry, fish and cheese 
supplies, Senator Stewart stated that 
he believes that industry is able to 
establish normal distribution and 
that rationing of these products 
should stop not later than Nov. 15. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mills Report Wheat 
Famine as Shortage 
of Cars Increases 


Tightness of cash wheat supplies 
is resulting in a famine of milling 
grain in many parts of the country, 
with conditions particularly critical 
in the Southwest. Millers in Texas 
and Kentucky are reported to have 
requested aid from the Department 
of Agriculture and the Millers Na- 
tional Federation reports it has re- 
ceived complaints from Oklahoma 








HEAVY DEMURRAGE PENALTIES 
ORDERED FOR 30-DAY PERIOD 


Urgent Need for Additional Cars at Head of the Lakes 
Before Shipping Season Closes; 5-Day Week 
Blamed for Present Tight Situation 





mills that they were unable to ob- 
tain wheat. 

Grain officials of some of the larg- 
er milling companies attribute the 
tight situation first to the increas- 
ingly acute boxcar shortage and sec- 
ond to the indifference of farmers 
to sell at this time because of in- 
come tax considerations. It is said 
that about the only way wheat can 
be bought at present is on the basis 
of “to arrive” for shipment “when 
cars are available.” Under present 
transportation conditions this might 
mean several weeks, which offers 
little encouragement to millers whose 
stocks are nearing depletion. 

Officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in Washington say that they 


-have received requests to release 


some of the agency’s wheat to do- 
mestic mills to tide over the current 
lag in country marketings. This 
they are reluctant to do, stating that 
all of the CCC wheat is earmarked 
for export, and besides they do not 
wish to enter the milling wheat busi- 
ness unless forced to by the com- 
plete inability of mills to obtain wheat 
through regular trade channels. 





Opposition to Thomas-Pace Proposals 
on Parity Formulas Arising in Hearings 


Washington, D. C.—Opposition to 
the parity formula proposals of Sena- 
tor Thomas and Congressman Pace 
has developed within the Senate 
Agricultural and Forestry Committee 
and from farm organizations, it was 


revealed at committee hearings this ~ 


week, when Senator Lucas of Illinois 
stated that the farmers have not 
suffered under the present formula 
and that only under its provisions 
have they been able to get a few 
dollars ahead. After hearing Rus- 
sell Smith of the National Farmers 
Union and others express doubts over 
the results of the Thomas-Pace sub- 
stitutes the hearings on these bills 
have been adjourned pending the 
call of the committee chairman, Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas. 

Mr. Smith of the Farmers Union, 
stated that the Thomas bill was 
definitely inflationary and he doubt- 


ed that the bill would accomplish 
what the committee expected. Simi- 
lar doubt over the result was cast 
by Senator Ellender of Louisiana 
who contended that during periods 
of low wages the parity formula sub- 
stitutes offered by Senator Thomas 
and Congressman Pace might ulti- 
mately result in lower parity prices 
for farm commodities. 

L. M. Walker, commissioner for 
agriculture from Virginia, expressed 
doubt that the parity formula had 
any bearing on the present condi- 
tion of the farmer, pointing out that 
farm labor conditions were worse 
now than before the war ended. Milk 
production in Virginia is declining 
due to the inability of the farm- 
ers to get labor, he stated. 

All testimony was not opposed to a 
revision of the present parity con- 
cept, however. J. M. Jones, secre- 





Army Asks “Green Dot’ Offers 


Chicago, Il.—Flour procurement officials of the Army Quartermaster 
Depot sent requests to flour millers on Nov. 9 for substantial amounts of 
“green dot” flour for civilian feeding overseas. The amount required was 
not made known, but it may reach 500,000 sacks. The army request followed 


closely the Washington announcement that the army was considering a civil- . 


ian feeding program in Europe involving 70,000 to 80,000 tons of wheat 
monthly, 85% of which would be in the form of flour. Last week’s request 


is the first from the army in many weeks. 


. 


tary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, spoke in behalf of Sena- 
tor Thomas’ proposal stating that 
government reports revealed that 
sheep growers lost more than $1 per 
head in 1944 and wool sold below 
the cost of production. 

“Since labor is a major share of 
prices paid by the producer, it is 
absolutely essential that it be giv- 
en proper recognition in the cal- 
culation of parity prices,” Mr. Jones 
said. He admitted that his organiza- 
tion was favorably impressed by the 
revised parity proposal advanced by 
Albert S. Goss, Master of the Na- 
tional Grange. 

Joe G. Montague, general counsel 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Ranchers’ Association, also 
voiced approval of the Goss for- 
mula and said that he liked the idea 
of a parity formula based on the 
cost of production. At this point 
in the testimony Senator Lucas stat- 
ed that he did not know how it could 
be accomplished. 

Speaking for the National Grange, 
Mr. Goss has proposed that the pres- 
ent parity formula is obsolete and 
static and could be remedied by. in- 
cluding farm labor:in the index of 
farmers’ costs. More important than 
farm labor, however, is the _prac- 
tice of adding to the base period 

(Continued on page 33.) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 

Washington, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered 
the reinstatement of heavy demur- 
rage charges, effective at 7 a.ni. Nov. 
15 and continuing through Dec. 15, 
1945, in an attempt to relieve the 
acute shortage of boxcars in the 
Northwest and in the sorghum grain 
producing areas of the Southwest. 
Another order places a 10-day time 
limit on railroads to unload cars at 
all points, including ports. 

The demurrage charges that will 
be in effect were specified in ICC 
Service Order No. 369 and specify 
the following penalties: $2.20 per day 
per car for the first two days; $5.50 
for the third day, $11 for the fourth 
day and $16.50 for each succeeding 
day. The demurrage charges are the 
same as those in ICC Service Order 
No. 242B which was invoked earlier 
this year. 

Government officials, including Sen. 
Clyde M. Reed of Kansas and Col. 
J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
met with officials of the Association 
of American Railroads last week to 
devise means to improve the supply 
of boxcars in the grain belt. It was 
revealed at that session that the 
five-day week is the major source of 
the present difficulties aggravating 
an over-all shortage of equipment. 
A consensus of officials at the meet- 
ing was that the five-day week has 
reduced the boxcar supply by 50,000 
cars. 

AAR officials showed the govern- 
ment representatives that the car 
shortage is showing gradual improve- 
ment as the result of emergency steps 
taken recently. For example, the 
number of blocked country elevators 
in the grain belt has been reduced 
from 1,031 on Nov. 2 to 829 on Nov. 
9. In addition, further encourage- 
ment is found in the fact that west- 
ern railroads had 35,000 more owned 
cars on their lines on Oct. 15 than 
on Aug. 1. 

The meeting adjourned without any 
formal action being taken to allow 
present relief measures to take full 
effect. Senator Reed stated, how- 
ever, that unless some marked im- 
provement is demonstrated very 
shortly, Col. Johnson may be com- 
pelled to issue a service order which 
would make mandatory the delivery 
of cars to western lines by the east- 
ern carriers. 

Similar voluntary action was taken 
during the last boxcar shortage by 
the railroads. Another factor which 
may lead to some general improve- 
ment is that the soybean movement 
has passed its peak and will lessen 
the over-all demand for cars from the 
grain producing states. 

AAR officials are hopeful that the 
grain trade will co-operate in moving 
supplies to the Head of the Lakes 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT WON’T 
TIE FLOUR EXPORTS TO LOANS 


Foreign Policy Outlined to Flour Millers’ Association Is 
Based on Multilateral Trading Restored to Private 
Channels “as Far as Possible” 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of State will exert no pressure 
upon foreign borrowers to expend 
credits upon flour for export from 
this country, but aims to restore 
foreign trading through private chan- 
nels “as far as possible” and on a 
multilateral basis which it is hoped 
will be facilitated by extension of 
this government’s reciprocal trade 
agreements program. The policy is 
outlined in a letter addressed to 
William T. McArthur, secretary and 
general manager of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Association. Mr. McAr- 
thur had addressed a query on this 
subject to various high government 
officials, and had obtained a reply in- 
dicating awareness of the importance 
of a restored export flour trade from 
a spokesman of the Department of 
Agriculture. The text of the letter 
from the Department of State, signed 
by Clair Wilcox, director of the Of- 
fice of International Trade Policy, 
follows: 

‘I have your letters of Sept. 15 
to Mr. Acheson and Mr. Clayton in 
which you call attention to the re- 
current wheat surplus problem in the 
United States and to the postwar 
operating problems of the flour mill- 
ing industry. You ask that the 
United States obtain, in connection 
with any loans or other financial as- 
sistance which may be granted to 
foreign countries for rehabilitation, 
assurances of a kind that will open 
the way for increased importation 
into such countries of products of 
American industry. 

“The general objective of this gov- 
ernment in regard to the re-estab- 
lishment of production and trade 
throughout the world is to encourage 
each country to supply those goods 
and services which it is best equipped 
to provide, as far as possible on the 
basis of private trade, and to promote 
the expansion of multilateral trade 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

“The financial assistance which the 
United States is giving to other 
countries is a part of this program 
and it is expected that credits so 
obtained will be used to fill the re- 
quirements foreign countries consider 
most urgent. It would, of course, be 
incompatible with this policy for the 
United States to ask that other coun- 
tries increase their indebtedness or 
forego badly needed goods-in order 
to purchase goods or services not 
needed urgently. 

“Another phase of this program 
is the effort to obtain a general low- 
ering of trade barriers as a means of 
stimulating production and _ trade 
generally. Since any credits which 
foreign countries obtain from the 
United States will be taken out of 
the country primarily in the form of 
merchandise exports and since repay- 
ment can only be made by a reverse 
movement of goods, trade barrier re- 
duction is also of particular impor- 
tance in connection with the pro- 
posed program of financial assistance. 

“The Trade Agreements Act, re- 
cently extended by Congress for three 
years, provided one method whereby 
such barriers may be reduced at home 
and abroad. It is also hoped that an 


international conference on trade and 
employment will be held in the near 
future, at which time a more general 
approach to the same type of prob- 
lems can be made. 

“All of the reductions in foreign 
trade barriers so obtained will, of 
course, benefit all industry in the 
United States through the stimulus 
which they will give to activity in 
the export industries in the United 
States. Even those industries which 
do not themselves sell for export 
will profit by wider markets for the 
products of export industries whose 
workers thereby become better cus- 
tomers for all products. 

“In connection with the reduction 
of trade barriers, I can assure you 
that the desire of the Flour Millers 
Export Association for increased ex- 
ports of American products will re- 
ceive consideration. To this end I 
am transmitting a copy of your let- 
ter to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information which in turn will bring 
it to the attention of all officers con- 
cerned with the negotiation of trade 
barrier reductions included in trade 
agreements. . 

“I assure you also that the Depart- 
ment of State is in sympathy with 
the wish of the milling industry and 
other industries to have trade re- 
stored to former private channels as 
soon as possible, and seeks to facili- 
tate removal of government controls 
in measure as the ‘general supply 
position warrants.” 


Direct Private Trade 


Encouraged by 
Hutson Letter 


Washington, D. C.—In a recent let- 
ter to the Millers National Federa- 
tion, J. B. Hutson, under secretary 
of agriculture, and director head of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, issued encouragement 
to direct private flour trading with 
foreign purchasers. 

“We are encouraging foreign gov- 
ernments and other foreign pur- 
chasers to make their purchases di- 
rectly from private trade interests 


CCC OCTOBER EXPORTS 
29,159,000 BUS 
* 


Wheat exports by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. during the period Octo- 
ber-July totaled 81,154,000 bus out 
of scheduled exports totaling 90,347,- 
000 bus for this period. October ex- 
ports were 29,159,000 bus. 

Commodity Credit Corp. purchases 
of wheat during the period Nov. 1 
to 7 totaled 724,333 bus, of which 
271,000 bus were No. 1 hard winter 
at $1.895,@1.905, bu and 30,000 bus 
No. 2 soft red winter $1.90, de- 
livered Baltimore; 325,000 bus, No. 1 
northern spring $1.913,, f.o.b. boat at 
Boston; 15,000 bus No. 1 hard win- 
ter at $1.74, f.0.b. boat Duluth- 
Superior; 83,000 bus No. 2 hard 





winter $1.63 bu f.o.b. boat Portland, ° 


Oregon. 





in this country, and the volume of 
flour business to be handled by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. should decline 
sharply,” Mr. Hutson wrote. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A-D-M TO BUILD FEED MILL 

Minneapolis, Minn.— The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. here has award- 
ed contracts for the erection of a 
new feed mill and bagging building, 
adjoining the Soo Line elevator, 
which the company owns. The new 
mill will be 44x32 ft, 51 ft high, of 
steel and concrete construction, and 
will house the grinding equipment 
now installed in the elevator. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WIFE OF MILLING FIRM 
OFFICIAL DIES IN FALL 


New York, N. Y.—Mrs. Josephine 
G. Kelly, wife of Austin W. Kelly, 
vice president of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., died suddenly as the result 
of injuries sustained in a fall aboard 
the U.S.S. Missouri. Mrs. Kelly fell 
while descending a ladder to the 
main deck of the battleship where 
she was attending a memorial serv- 
ice for Navy dead held there Nov. 
6. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly’s son, Lt. 
Austin W. Kelly, Jr., a Marine Corps 
pilot, died in May, 1943, when his 
torpedo bomber crashed in the South 
Pacific. Three other sons, one in 
the Navy, one in the Marines and 
one in the Army, survive. 
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More Protein Meals 
Distributed Than 
Year Ago, BAE Says 


Washington, D. C.—Total quanti- 
ties of cottonseed, soybean, linseed 
and peanut cakes and meals dis- 
tributed by processors during July- 
September this year amounted to 
nearly 1,300,000 tons, about 107,000 
tons more than during the same 
quarter of 1944, the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reveals. About 56,000 tons more cot- 
tonseed cake and meal, 153,000 tons 
more soybean cake and meal, and 
6,000 tons more peanut cake and meal 
were distributed in the three-month 
period this year than last, but dis- 
tribution of linseed cake and. meal 
was 108,000 tons smaller. 

Distribution of oilseed cake and 
meal during July-September’ was 
about 239,000 tons smaller than in 
April-June this year. This decrease 
was mostly seasonal. Crushing oper- 
ations are increasing seasonally as 
new crop oilseeds become available, 
and distribution of oil seed cake and 
meal during the October-December 
and January-March quarters prob- 
ably will be considerably larger than 
in July-September, the bureau adds. 





British Private Wheat Deals 


Authorized; 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent, 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The British 
government has been authorized to 


_ acquire 112,500 tons of wheat for 


export through private trade chan- 
nels in November and December. 

The sudden shift in the British de- 
cision regarding wheat procurement 
in this country indicates that these 
buyers have realized that wheat is 
in an extremely tight position. Here- 
tofore the British have preferred to 
buy through United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture facilities, but the 
announcement by that agency of 
authorization to export 112,500 tons 
in November and December through 
private trade channels reveals the 
shift in the British estimate of the 
current situation. 

At the same time, it has been 
learned that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is in difficulty with its 
export price on wheat. 

“While Europe starves, the Office 
of Price Administration engages in 
a jurisdictional dispute,” is the analy- 
sis made by a trade commentator 
over the inability of OPA officials to 
decide whether the wheat order or 
2nd Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation provisions shall govern 
sales of wheat to foreign buyers. 
OPA officials representing the grain 
and export sections met last week to 
study the applicability of these or- 
ders to pending export sales, but ad- 
journed their conference without de- 
cision. 

As things now stand the private 
export trade is left to decide for itself 
whether to price its exports on the 
wheat order provisions or to use 
those of 2nd RMEPR. Further ses- 
sions between the OPA sections in- 
volved are reported to have been 
postponed until late this week as the 


Dither on Prices 


export order officials are engaged in 
other business. 

Lacking any official determination 
of the matter, private industry is 
provided the luxury of conjecture on 
a subject that divides even the OPA 
experts. 

These are approximately the facts 
covering the situation: 'The wheat 
order permits the private exporter 
to bring wheat to port at the do- 
mestic freight rate and presumably 
he can sell to foreign buyers at the 
domestic port price, but the OPA 
wheat order failed to take into con- 
sideration the fact that wheat shipped 
to port for export earns a combina- 
tion rail-vessel rate which at New 
York or Philadelphia provides the 
exporter with a gain of approxi- 
mately 6c from the use of the com- 
bination freight rate as compared 
with the all domestic freight rate. 

However, at this point it must be 
noted that MPR 487, the wheat order, 
specifically exempts wheat export 
sales from the provisions of the or- 
der and states that they are covered 
by 2nd RMEPR. Just how wheat 
export sales may be priced under 
the export order is yet to be clari- 
fied, but there is a feeling in some 
sections of private trade that this 
order permits the exporter to add 
10% to his port price to foreign buy- 
ers. If this condition were to pre- 
vail it would mean that the exporter 
might earn approximately 18c bu 
over the prevailing price for wheat 
at north Atlantic ports. 

At this time no one believes that 
this margin of profit would be avail- 
able to exporters under prevailing 
competitive conditions, but with 
wheat supplies difficult to obtain and 
transportation facilities in extremely 
acute supply and foreign demand 
brisk there is no telling to what 
length foreign buyers might go to 
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obtain supplies particularly if in- 
ternal political considerations have 
to be met promptly. One thing is 
clear, however, if wheat supplies con- 
tinue tight the disposition of the 
grain merchandiser might be to make 
sales to the export buyer rather than 
the domestic flour miller to gain the 
higher margin on the export sale. 
That conclusion of course must be 
modified by the probability that many 
grain merchandisers will also wish 
to maintain domestic customers in 
supply and will wisely apportion their 
sales despite the advantage derived 
from the export sale under the pre- 
vailing confused situation. 

A remedy has been proposed by 
private trade sources here, but the 
OPA has not acted and possibly will 
not do so until further conferences 
have been held with officials in 
charge of the expert order. That 
remedy is to bring export sales un- 
der MPR 487 and to take into con- 
sideration the combination rail-ocean 
freight rate and to permit exporters 
a mark-up of 1% over the port price 
represented by the cost of the grain 
at inland points, plus all legal charges 
and freight at the combination rate. 

Private trade representatives and 
OPA officials are in agreement that 
the contradictions between the two 
OPA orders should not be used as 
the means to hold up foreign buyers, 
but until the OPA can cut through 
the red tape of jurisdictional disputes, 
private trade will have to wait for a 
ruling or trust to its own interpreta- 
tion of the conflicting provisions. It 
is intimated that the private export- 
ers will be willing to agree on a 1c 
margin over a port price reflecting 
delivered costs to port at the com- 
bination rail-ocean freight rate. 

OPA officials would like to assem- 
ble the wheat industry advisory com- 
mittee, but this move would require 
at least 10 days to get that group 
here to discuss the problem. An ex- 
porters’ committee is preparing to 
convene here to discuss the problem 
early this week but until the export 
order officials have been consulted it 
is not likely that this export group 
can reach a decision. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


British Government May Take Over 
Wheat and Flour Importing Trade 


By Cable From the London Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


London, Eng.— Private importing 
of wheat and flour in Great Britain 
appears to be doomed if announced 
plans of the British Labor Govern- 
ment are carried out. 

Sir Ben Smith, minister of food in 
Prime Minister Atlee’s cabinet, an- 
nounced in parliament on Nov. 7 
that it was the government’s inten- 
tion to continue the Ministry of Food 
as a permanent department. He said 
that the immediate problem would be 
to eliminate food shortages and as 
shortages disappear, control over 
food would be adapted to carrying 
out a long-term policy whereby the 
government would undertake the re- 
sponsibility for procurement, distri- 
bution and sale of all essential food- 
stuffs to insure adequate supplies of 
food at reasonable prices. Detailed 
plans relating to each foodstuff are 
to be worked out later .with the 
traders concerned. 

On the day after Sir Ben Smith’s 
announcement in Parliament the fol- 


lowing article, believed to be gov- 
ernment inspired, appeared in The 
London Daily Mirror: 

“The effect of a major decision 
taken by the cabinet is that the 
buying of Britain’s chief food is to 
be taken over for good by the gov- 
ernment. 

“Feeding the people at a fair 
price and not for profit from food 
is the motive. As the first step, the 
Ministry of Food is to be the sole 
buyer of all wheat from abroad. 
Present buyers, including such huge 
firms as Joseph Rank, Ltd., will be 
told that they must choose between 
fitting themselves into a complete 
new structure or losing their inter- 
est in wheat buying. 

“Throughout the war a number of 
big importers have been allowed to 
act as government agents and take 
a profit. This will now end and in 
effect they will be given the offer 
of becoming civil servants. The 
cabinet, it is understood, has def- 
initely decided that it is not a case 
for buying out and no compensation 
will be paid. 
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“It is believed that the step will 
have a substantial effect in bringing 
down the price of flour. It means 
that the days of fortunes made out 
of the people’s bread are over. 

“Special import boards will control 
all buying. A start also is to be 
made by the Ministry of Food im- 
mediately to eliminate the middle- 
men who have been acting as gov- 
ernment agents for a fee based on 
the profits they might have expect- 
ed. They will be told shortly that 
this system is to end and any money 
paid to them must be for definite 
current services. All trade interests 
are to be eliminated from the Min- 
istry of Food and are to be replaced 
by civil servants with special frain- 
ing.” 

The plans for the Ministry of 
Food, if correctly interpreted in the 
article, and if eventually carried out, 
would strike at the roots of wheat 
and flour import trades. 

Therefore, it is the wish of wheat 
and flour importers here that their 
overseas connections be made aware 
immediately of these proposals. 





Milling industry officials here see 
in this situation the opportunity for 
the milling industry to obtain flour 
business from the foreign buyers 
particularly if the private grain trade 
were to press for the high premiums 
that appear allowable under the 
terms of the two orders. With the 
advantage of the subsidy it is seen 
that the domestic miller can effec- 
tively halt unduly high prices for 
wheat by offering American flour 
to the foreign buyer as a substitute 
for wheat. This implied threat may 
effectively hold down wheat export 
prices to the limits which have been 
suggested by members of the private 
export trade. 





325,000,000-Bu Wheat Exports 
to Leave 300,000,000 Carry-over 


Washington, D. C. — The general 
wheat supply and disappearance 
prospects for 1945-46 still indicate a 
carry-over July 1, 1945, of about 
300,000,000 bushels, the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says in its October wheat situation 
report. Food for both civilian and 
war services is now estimated at 
540,000,000 bus, feed 170,000,000 bus, 
and seed at 82,000,000. The war need 
for industrial alcohol has been sharp- 
ly reduced and that for the produc- 
tion of beverage spirits so restricted 
that total use of wheat for these 
purposes is not expected now to ex- 
ceed 25,000,000 bus. 

The quantity of exports, which 
will depend upon a number of fac- 
tors, are tentatively estimated at 
325,000,000 bus, including flour in 
terms of wheat. The shortage of 
cars, delay in handling at ports, and 
delay in replacing lend-lease with 
financial and credit arrangements 
are at least_temporarily working to 
hold down the movement. Unless 
conditions are improved the total ex- 
Ports may fall below 325,000,000 bus. 

Wheat imports in 1945-46 are ex- 
Pected to consist largely of frosted 





wheat from Canada, which will be 
used for feed for livestock, or possi- 
bly alcohol production, the bureau 
says. The quantities of imports of 
such wheat cannot be definitely esti- 
mated, but as a result of only lim- 
ited damage by frost reported by 
Canada, a figure of around 10,000,000 
bus is being used, inclusive of quota 
wheat. The quantity of milling qual- 
ity wheat which can be imported is 
limited by annual quotas, but there 
is no such limitation on the classifi- 
cation, “wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption.” ; 

Imports in 1945-46 will be sharp- 
ly below those in the last two years, 
when 136,000,000 and 42,000,000 bus, 
respectively, were imported. These 
were for use as feed to supplement 
our domestic feed grain supplies 
which were inadequate to meet the 
large wartime requirements. Im- 
ports in 1943-44 were so large that 
they exceeded exports by 71,000,- 
000 bus. Net imports occurred on- 
ly in three other years in the history 
of the country. In 1934-35-36, net im- 
ports necessitated by the severe 
drouth in these years amounted to 
2,000,000, 28,000,000 and 22,000,000 
bus, respectively. 


N. Y. Distributors Attend Banquet 


New York, N. Y.—A near record 
attendance, approximating 200 mem- 
bers and guests of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, at- 
tended the organization’s annual ban- 
quet in the Produce Exchange Lunch- 
eon Club on the evening of Nov. 8. 
This was the first social affair held 
by the association since the end of 
the war, and everyone enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 

Music was provided throughout the 
dinner, and other forms of entertain- 
ment were provided by the members 
themselves. There were no speakers, 
and a cocktail hour was held prior 
to the dinner. The banquet was un- 
der the direction of the entertain- 
ment committee, of which Gus 
Fleischmann is chairman. He was 
ably assisted by J. A. MacNair, chair- 
man of the good and welfare com- 
mittee. 

A business meeting was held prior 
to the banquet, over which Herbert 
H. Lang, president of the association, 
presided. At this time Harry Eck- 
stein of Samuel Eckstein & Son, was 
elected a member of the association, 
of which his late father, Harry Eck- 
stein, was a former vice president. 
Some discussion was held regarding 
the flour storage problem in New 


BREAD COUPONS BURNED 
AT CELEBRATION 
* 


Lyons, France. — Bakers of this 
city sponsored a celebration with the 
return of unrationed bread at which 
the populace was invited to turn in 
bread coupons for a public bonfire. 

Frenchmen are now eating unra- 
tioned bread for the first time since 
October, 1940. Although the bread 
is still dark brown and unappealing 
to the French palate, it remains 
the great staple of diet and lifting 
of its rationing is hailed as a great 
step forward in reconstruction. 





York, but no definite action was 
taken. 

The next meeting of the associa- 
tion, to be held on Dec. 13, will be its 
annual one, at which time officers 
will be elected for the coming year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS ELECT OFFICERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Grant Astle- 
ford of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
was elected chairman of the North- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, at a meeting of 
the group held Oct. 26. B. A. Mc- 
Clellan, General Mills, Inc., was 
named vice chairman and W. A. 
Richards, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was named secretary, succeeding 
Fred. Lumsden of* the King Midas 
Flour Mills. Fred Fuehrer, Atkinson 
Milling Co., was chosen treasurer. Dr. 
C. G. Harrel, director of research, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., gave an “off-the- 
record” report of his recently com- 
pleted inspection tour of food proc- 
essing plants in Germany which he 
made for the Quartermaster Corps of 
the army. His talk was illustrated 
with several pictures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING WHEAT DIFFICULT 
TO OBTAIN AT FORT WORTH 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Wheat is very 
difficult to obtain. Farmers have 
hauled in considerable wheat, both 
in Texas and Oklahoma, but the 
greater part of it has been out of 
condition and now grades sample 
grade on account of total damage. 
This renders it unfit for milling. 

Farmers who own good wheat are 
not anxious to sell it until after Jan. 
1 on account of income tax and there 
is not too much wheat left in this 
territory anyway. It looks as if 
mills will be hard pressed to obtain 
wheat supplies for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 

Some wheat is arriving here from 
Kansas and Oklahoma on _ export 
billing, destined to the Gulf. 
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June 30, 1946, Deadline on Subsidies 





FLOUR PAYMENTS SCHEDULED 


AMONG LAST TO TERMINATE 


Shortening, Cheese, Pork, Canned Grapefruit Juice Sub- 
sidies Set for Early 1946 Expiration—Federation 
Issues “Refresher” on Flour 


Washington, D. C.—In a plan slat- 
ed to be synchronized with an ex- 
pected decline in the cost of living, 
Judge John C. Collet, stabilization 
director, has announced that virtual- 
ly all food subsidies totaling $1,798,- 
000,000 annually, will expire not later 
than June 30, 1946. 

Most important of -these subsidy 
payments are the flour subsidy and 
the dairy feed and regional fluid 
milk payments. All these are slated 
to die next June 30, and their discon- 
tinuance will be accompanied by a 
subsequent rise in the retail price for 
these products. 

Although no exact date is given for 
the removal of these subsidies, Judge 
Collet said that the government 
would act at appropriate times for 
the elimination of each item, as near- 
ly as possible to the following sched- 
ule: 

Canned grapefruit juice, on which 
subsidies cost $6,000,000 this year, ex- 
pires with selling of the 1944-45 pack 
and will not be renewed. 

Vegetable shortening, costing about 
$1,000,000—not later than Dec. 31. 

Cheese, costing about $29,000,000 
—not later than Feb. 28, 1946. 

Pork, costing $244,900,000 — roll- 
back subsidy to packers of $1.30 per 
100 Ibs—not later than March 31, 
1946; remaining pork subsidy of 40c 
per 100 lbs—not later than June 30, 
1946. 

To end not later than the end of 
the 1945 crop season: Canned and 
frozen vegetables, $39,200,000; dry 
edible beans, $4,600,000; prunes and 
raisins, $21,500,000. 

To end not later than June 30, 
1946: Payments +o dairy farmers, 
$534,000,000; regional milk subsidy, 
$13,000,000; payments for “finishing” 

-top quality beef cattle, $40,000,000; 
packer subsidy on beef, $290,500,000; 
incentive payment to sheep and lamb 
producers, $36,000,000, and flour mill- 
ing subsidy, $190,000,000. 

While there is nothing definite on 
the flour subsidy termination other 
than the June 30, 1946, expiration 
date mentioned as the deadline by 
Judge Collet, and again by Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, in a speech at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, last week, there is a lot of dis- 
cussion going on both in the govern- 
ment and in the industry. Several 
questions have been raised in the 
minds of millers as to the eligibility 
for subsidy of wheat ground into 
flour during the periods immediately 
preceding and following termination. 
To answer these questions, the Mill- 
ers National Federation has issued a 
“refresher” course, which follows: 

“Section 12 of RFC Regulation No. 
4, relating to termination reads as 
follows: 


‘This regulation may be terminated at 
any time after ten (10) days’ notice. Such 
termination shall not preclude the filing of 
applications (1) on account of wheat ground 
on or before the date of termination for 
which the applicant would otherwise have 
been eligible, and (2) on account of wheat 
ground within one hundred and twenty 
(120) days after the date of termination, as 


provided in Section 6-(e). Such applica- 


tions must be filed within thirty (30) days 
after the end of the month in which such 
wheat is ground.’ 


“Section 6 (e) of the same regula- 
tion referred to in Section 12 reads 
as follows: 


‘Payment will be made on the wheat 
ground into flour within one hundred and 
twenty (120) days after termination of this 
regulation, not to exceed whichever is low- 
er of (1) the amount of wheat which has 
been deducted in accordance with paragraph 
(d) of this Section, and (2) the number of 
bushels required to produce the amount 
of net forward sales of flour made by the 
applicant and unfilled at the close of busi- 
ness on the day preceding the day notice 
is given of termination, provided that in 
computing the amount of such net forward 
sales of flour, a deduction will be made 
of the amount of contracts which include 
a provision for determination of the price 
at the time of delivery.’ 


“The basic principle upon which 
the subsidy program is based should 
be kept in mind in this discussion, 
and that is that subsidy payments 
are made on the grinding of the 
wheat into flour and not upon the 
sale of flour. So far as those mills 
which are operating on a forward 
sales basis are concerned, the time 
of sale merely fixes the rate of sub- 
sidy payment, and payment at the 
various rates established by sales is 
made on the grind on a first-in-first- 
out principle. 


Forward Sales Basis 


“It should be borne in mind also 
that the provisions of Section 6 (e) 
just quoted apply only to those mills 
which are operating on a forward 
sales basis. They do not apply to 
those mills which are operating on 
a grind basis and which did not have 
deductions made at the beginning of 
the program on account of their un- 
filled order balance as of Nov. 30, 
1943. Therefore, this discussion re- 
lates only to mills operating on a 
forward sales basis, and in the in- 
terest of avoiding repetition we will 
not repeat this statement from time 
to time. 

“When notice of termination is giv- 
en in accordance with Section 12, the 
subsidy program will terminate 10 
days thereafter. During that 10- 
day period millers may continue to 
grind wheat into flour which has 
been sold prior to the day on which 
notice of termination is given and 
receive payment on such grind, but 
no new sales with benefit of subsidy 
can be made during that 10-day 
period. 

“Beginning with the day on which 
the program is terminated a miller 
with an unfilled order balance has 
the privilege of grinding wheat into 
flour to fill that order balance and 
receive payment on that grind, pro- 
vided the wheat is ground out within 
120 days after the date of termina- 
tion, and provided further that the 
quantity ground does not exceed the 
number of bushels required to pro- 
duce the flour either in the unfilled 
order balance as of Nov. 30, 1943, 
or in the unfilled order balance as 
of the day preceding the day on 
which notice of termination is given, 
whichever is lower. 

“Actually, therefore, a miller has 
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the 10-day period from the date of 
notice of termination to and includ- 
ing the termination date in which 
to reduce his net unfilled order bal- 
ance to a level not in excess of his 
net unfilled order balance on Nov. 
30, 1943. Also, once notice of ter- 
mination has been given he cannot 
make new sales which will be sub- 
ject to the subsidy. The effect of 
these provisions of the regulation is 
that the maximum unfilled order 
balance a miller can have at the end 
of the program is the equivalent of 
his unfilled order balance as of Nov. 
30, 1943, plus what he can grind out 
during the 10-day notice period. 


Examples Given 


“A few examples may help to 
illustrate the situation: 

“A mill which had an unfilled 
order balance on Nov. 30, 1943, 
equivalent to a 30-day grind could 
have no more than a 40-day grind 
when notice of termination is given. 
The mill must then grind out a 
full 10 days’ production during the 
notice period, and the remaining 
unfilled orders equivalent to 30 days’ 
capacity grind may be ground out 
within the 120-day period after ter- 
mination. 

“A mill which had an unfilled or- 
der balance on Nov. 30, 1943, equiva- 
lent to a 50-day grind, and which 
had an unfilled order balance of 75 
days’ grind when notice of termina- 
tion is given, could grind out 10 
days’ grind in the 10-day notice 
period, but could grind only the 
equivalent of 50 days’ grind in the 
120-day period. _This mill could not 
collect the subsidy on the equivalent 
of 15 days’ grind. 

“A mill which had an unfilled order 
balance on Nov. 30, 1943, equivalent 
to a 90-day grind, and found itself 
with an unfilled order balance of 
60 days when notice of termination 
is given, would be limited to the 
60-day grind in the combined 10-day 
notice period and the 120-day period. 
Such a mill could not increase its 
order balance by new sales in the 
10-day notice period. 

“A mill which had an unfilled order 
balance on Nov. 30, 1943, equivalent 
to a 120-day grind, could have an 
unfilled order balance when notice 
of termination is given equivalent to 
130 days, 10 days of which could be 
ground out in the 10-day notice 
period, and 120 days ground out in 
the 120-day period after termina- 
tion. However, if such a mill had 
only 120 days on his books when 
notice of termination is given, he 
could not add new sales during the 
notice period to bring up his balance 
to 130 days. 

“To sum up, in preparation for a 
termination of the subsidy program 
in accordance with the provisions of 
RFC Regulation No. 4, no miller 
operating on a forward sales basis 





% Food Careers * 


Chicago, Ill_—Mary Jane Albright, 
home economist of the Wheat Flour 
Institute’s educational and promo- 
tional campaign for durum wheat 
products, spoke Nov. 13 before the 
Career Women’s Conference held by 
the University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son. Miss Albright talked on o}por- 
tunities for women in the commercial 
foods field. She is an alumna of the 
University of Wisconsin, 


should have on his books more than 
the equivalent of his Nov. 30, 1943, 
order balance, plus the equivalent of 
what he can grind out in 10 days. 
On the other hand, a miller whose 
unfilled order balance has fallen be- 
low his Nov. 30, 1943, balance, must 
bring it up to that level before no- 
tice of termination is given in order 
to recover the deduction made at the 
beginning, and he has the privilege of 
adding 10 days’ grind to that amount 
provided also that amount is added 
before notice of termination is given, 


Mills on a Grind Basis 


“For mills on a grind basis, they 
will receive 10 days’ notice of the 
termination of the program, they may 
continue to grind during that period, 
they will receive payment on all 
wheat ground on or before the date 
of termination, but will receive no 
payment on any wheat ground with- 
in the 120-day period after termina- 
tion.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO FACTORY BAKERS 
UNION VOTE FAVORS STRIKE 


Chicago, Ill—Members of Local 
100 of the Factory Bakers Union, 
A. F. of L., voted Nov. 9 to strike 
if their demands for wage increases 
were not met by eight large Chicago 
wholesale bakers. According to G. 
B. Mann, union president, 96% of 
the vote favored the strike. 

Negotiations have been carried on 
for some weeks, the union bakers 
demanding a 12c an-hour increase 
and a premium for nightwork. The 
bakery owners have offered a 6c an 
hour increase, but this has been re- 
jected by the union. 

An executive of one of the bakeries 
stated that labor costs now repre- 
sent 35 to 40% of the selling price 
of bread. He said a 6c raise would 
be a substantial increase. The bak- 
ers are willing to absorb this in- 
crease, as they cannot raise prices of 
bakery products due to OPA ceil- 
ings. This executive also pointed 
out that the bakeries had given the 
bakers pay increases in 1941 and 
1942. An offer of 5c an hour raise 
was turned down by the War Labor 
Board last year. 

The union bakers have set a two 
weeks’ deadline for a walkout. 

¥ ¥ 
Loose-Wiles Strike Ends 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A strike of 250 
employees of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. which began Oct. 18 ended 
Nov. 9 when the company agreed to 
a pay hike of 5c per hour. The strike 
began when the company agreed to 
a 4c raise, and the union refused 
the offer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ROCHESTER PLANT 


Rochester, N. Y. — Plans for the 
construction of a new plant for the 
Distillation Products Co. were re- 
vealed here by Raymond W. Al- 
bright, vice president and general 
manager. Cost of the new plant !s 
to be $750,000. The company 1s 
owned jointly by General Mills, Inc., 
and the Eastman Kodak Co. It was 
founded in 1938 to manufacture 
products based upon discoveries in 
the field of concentrates by Dr. Ken- 
neth C. Hickman, vice president and 
director of research. 
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November 13, 1945 


USDA Makes Food 
Allocations for 
Last Quarter 1945 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States is making available to lib- 
erated European. countries and 
French North Africa nearly 4,000,- 
000 tons of food in the October-De- 
cember quarter of 1945, Secretary of 
Aericulture Clinton P. Anderson has 
announced. 

More than 75% of the food as- 
signed to the liberated areas and 
North Africa is wheat and flour. 

Countries to which this food is be- 
ing made available include those 
served by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
and France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Italy and French 
North Africa. In addition, about 
750,000 of 1,000,000 tons are being 
exported to the United Kingdom and 
its services, and nearly 1,500,000 tons 
to other destinations, including U. 
S. territories. 

Department officials estimate that 
during the final quarter of 1945 the 
United States has available for allo- 
cation approximately 37,000,000 tons 
of foodstuffs. Of this amount, about 
29,000,000 tons, or 78%, will go to 
U. S. civilians; 2,000,000 tons, or 
nearly 6%, to U. S. military and war 
services, and 6,000,000 tons, or 16%, 
to liberated areas and for other ex- 
ports. . 

More than half the amount for 
export, or 10% of the total 37,000,- 
000 tons, is available to liberated 
European countries. Of the remain- 
ing 6% of total supplies available, 
about one third is for United King- 
dom and British Services Overseas, 
and two thirds for other outlets, in- 
cluding U. S. territories, thé Philip- 
pines, commercial exports, and mili- 
tary relief feeding in the Pacific. 

For the entire 1945 calendar year 
food exports and shipments to all 
destinations are estimated at 15,- 
900,000 tons, of which Europe and 
French North Africa will receive just 
over 9,300,000 tons, the United King- 
dom and its services 2,300,000 tons, 
and other areas including U. S. terri- 
tories, 4,300,000 tons. Takings by 
U. S. military and war services are 
estimated at 12,800,000 tons and by 
U. S. civilians at 106,000,000 tons. 

U. S. civilians in the current quar- 
ter are receiving more of most kinds 
of food than at almost any time 
during the war, and even more than 
in prewar years. There are certain 
important exceptions such as sugar 
and fats. and oils of which world 
supplies are relatively short, but U. 
S. civilian per capita consumption 
of all foods during the current quar- 
ter is likely to be close to 15% above 
the prewar level. 

Reductions in military needs, which 
have been accompanied by release 
of some food stocks no longer need- 
ed, and increased seasonal produc- 
tion of some commodities have made 
it possible to relax food controls in 
the U. S. and increase civilian con- 
sumption, and at the same time to 
provide greater shipments of food 
to other members of the United Na- 
tions. The quantities of food being 
made available to European coun- 
tries this quarter substantially meet 
Stated requests, except for sugar, 
fats and oils, canned fish and rice. 

Although the United States is the 
major source of food for these claim- 
ants, substantial amounts are being 
Provided from other countries, no- 
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tably Canada, South America, Aus- 
tralia, the Caribbean area; and New 
Zealand. ‘Countries such as Norway 
and Sweden, which have deficits in 
some essential food commodities, 
and also Denmark, are providing to 
other European coutries supplies of 
foods of which they have relatively 
adequate amounts. These imports, 
with the food these countries have 
been able to produce themselves, 
are expected to meet only the most 
urgent minimum needs. 

The principal factor currently lim- 
iting quantities of food going to the 
European area is financial, rather 
than supply. Aside from civilian re- 
lief feeding by military agencies, dol- 
lar resources of certain European 
governments and the resources of 
UNRRA represent the two principal 
sources of payment for U. S. food. 
Both are relatively limited. 

The amount of dollar resources of 
the European governments depends 
in considerable part on the financial 
arrangements between them and the 
U. S. government. A further limit- 
ing factor for paying governments is 
the necessity of weighing require- 
ments for coal, machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment and other essential 
items needed to rebuild their econ- 
omies against the critical need for 
food. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THREE-DAY FIRE DESTROYS 
GWINN MILLING CO. PLANT 


Columbus, Ohio.—A_ spectacular 
fire swept the plant of the Gwinn 
Milling Co. here Nov. 3-5, causing a 
loss estimated at upwards of $1,- 
000,000 by Clarence E. Gwinn, presi- 
dent, and son of the firm’s founder. 

Moses R. Barrett, 70, night watch- 
man, lost his life as a result of se- 
vere burns received in fighting the 
blaze. . Before he died he told fire- 
men he discovered the fire in making 
his rounds and was fighting it when 
an explosion rocked the plant and 
shook homes within a half mile of 
the mill. 

One explosion was reported to have 
occurred in a brick grain bin before 
firemen arrived, and a later blast 
occurred within an eight-story build- 
ing which was destroyed by the fire. 

The loss is partly covered by in- 
surance. There was no announce- 
ment as to whether the plant will 
be rebuilt. 

The Gwinn plant was built in 1908 
and was regarded as one of the most 
handsomely constructed and located 
flour mills in the area. It was built 
by O. E. Gwinn, formerly of Gwinn 
Bros. & Co. of Huntington, W. Va. 
It was a steam plant with a capacity 
of 3,136 sacks daily, the largest mill 
in Columbus. 





¥ sY¥ 
Continental Elevator 
Escapes Severe Damage 


Columbus, Ohio.—The explosion 
and fire that destroyed the plant of 
the Gwinn Milling Co. here on Nov. 
3-5 also caused a shutdown in the op- 
erations of the near-by Continental 
Grain Co. elevators, which have a 
capacity of 750,000 bus. 

The Continental and Gwinn plants 
were joined, and used the same 
headhouse. The explosion and fire 
blew out the conveyor bridge leading 
to the Continental bins, and coursed 
into the plant, but later federal in- 
spection showed the bins and prop- 
erty to be intact. Damage to grain 
stored in the Continental plant is 
undetermined as yet. 

Although the Continental company 
is unable to load in or out of its 
plant, it has continued the movement 


of grain ‘through Columbus and has 
not canceled any shipping instruc- 
tions. It is estimated that it will 
take about 45 days to put the plant 
in operation again. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILL CEASES OPERATION 

Bethany, Mo.—One of the older 
businesses here, the Bethany Mill 
& Elevator Co., ceased operation re- 
cently because John Hendren, senior 
partner with Loren Landes in the 
firm, wished to give his attention to 
other interests. The firm recently 
sold its elevator here to the Hill- 
view-Rucker hatchery to be con- 
verted into a mill. An elevator at 
New Hampton, Mo., was also sold. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Anderson Leans 
Toward Grange 
Parity Formula 


Memphis, Tenn.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Clinton P. Anderson in an 
address given before the National 
Association of Agriculture Commis- 
sioners here Nov. 12, gave the first 
insight into. his department’s think- 
ing on development of a new means 
of figuring parity for farm commodi- 
ties. 

Without mentioning any of the 
several proposed new legislative for- 
mulas now before Congress, Mr. 
Anderson appeared to lean toward 
that suggested at hearings in which 
the National Grange would figure 
parity, including labor costs, on a 
base using the prewar 60-month pe- 
riod for the average sought. 

Mr. Anderson did not mention la- 
bor costs in the parity formula, but 
he did say the parity income goal 
should be agriculture’s fair share of 
the national income under full em- 
ployment, full-scale industrial ac- 
tivity, with 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 
employed and a national income of 
$150,000,000,000. 

He urged the adoption of a system 
of parity prices that is not tied too 
rigidly to the past, but is flexible 
enough to allow us to look into the 
needs of the future. This would 
definitely incline toward the Grange 
proposal. 

“We definitely know,” he added, 
“that if an historical base is used, 
changing conditions sooner or later 
will make any fixed set of prices 
unacceptable to farmers and non- 
farmers alike.” 

He refused to make any concrete 
suggestions as to bases or formulae, 
but called on agriculture itself to 
come forward with advice to the ad- 
ministration which it in turn would 
pass on to Congress. Mr. Anderson 
indicated he expects that such advice 
may reach Washington before Con- 
gress can act on pending revisions 
in the parity system. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


TUGMEN REJECT OFFER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Tugmen here voted 
unanimously Nov. 5 to reject an 
offer by the Great Lakes Towing Co. 
to reinstate and give two weeks’ 
back pay to employees who left their 
work Sept. 4. The men are demand- 
ing pay for all the time lost during 
the stoppage. The union, under the 
Smith-Connolly Act, voted 130 to 23 
last week favoring a strike in a dis- 
pute with the company over a new 
contract. The union is seeking a 
five day, 40-hour week with 48 hours’ 
pay. The company has offered -a five- 
day week and a 4% increase in 
wages. 
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Committee Submits 
Contract Settlement 
Proposal to Army 


Chicago, Ill—A_ special committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation 
met recently in Chicago with repre- 
sentatives of the Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps to discuss the current 
problem of flour contract termina- 
tion. 

While no definite settlement was 
agreed upon, the committee pre- 
sented the outline of a basis for set- 
tlement and discussed it in detail 
with the Army people. In general, 
the proposal is that mills be paid 
the difference in wheat price between 
date of contract and date of termina- 
tion, plus out-of-pocket expense such 
as the cost of bags, subsidy loss, etc. 

The committee explained the es- 
tablished commercial practice of 
making flour sales independently on 
wheat on hand to cover a particular 
transaction, and in any event, the 
practical impossibility of segregating 
and earmarking wheat lots for par- 
ticular orders. 

Preliminary army objections cen- 
tered on the fact that this proposed 
basis had not been used in termina- 
tions in most other industries, but 
the committee went to some length 
in explaining the nature of the flour 
milling industry, and it was felt at 
the end of the conference that a 
good deal of headway toward an un- 
derstanding had been made. 

The Quartermaster representatives 
now have the matter under consid- 
eration. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Whole Wheat Flour 
for Beverage Making 
Eligible for Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—The Recon- 
struction Finance Corp.. has ruled 
that wheat ground for the produc- 
tion of whole wheat flour to be used 
by distillers in making beverage al- 
cohol would be eligible for subsidy 
payment. ‘ 

The whole wheat flour, however, 
must conform to the definition of 
flour. Such flour is included in Office 
of Price Administration Regulation 
RMPR 296. The OPA has ruled that 
whole wheat flour sold for the pro- 
duction of beverage alcohol would be 
subject to RMPR 296. 

“These rulings will be of interest 
to millers who have been furnishing 
granular flour to beverage distillers 
for the production of industrial alco- - 
hol as a part of the war program,” 
an official of the Millers National 
Federation stated. “With a return 
to the distillation of beverage whis- 
key, distillers are required by a U. S. 
Treasury definition of whiskey to use 
a whole grain product. Whole wheat 
flour would qualify apparently if 
such a product can be used success- 
fully by the distillers in their grain 
mash mixtures.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BREAD PRICE RAISE 
APPROVED BY OPA 


Texarkana, Ark. — The Office of 
Price Administration has notified 
bakery owners in the Texarkana 
area that they can increase the price 
of the 1%4-lb loaves of bread from 
10c to llc. This is to take care of 
some inequalities of -ceiling prices 
through which the Texarkana bak- 
eries’ were penalized. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS LAGS AGAIN 
AFTER BIG SUBSIDY BOOKINGS 


Some Belated Eastern Purchases Delay Slump — Most 
Buyers Well Covered—Army Breaks Lull by 
Requesting Green Dot for Overseas 


Flour business lapsed back into 
routine volume after the tag ends of 
the November subsidy rush buying 
were accounted for. Some belated 
purchases by eastern buyers who did 
not come in with the Nov. 1 and 2 
crowd accounted for a fairly good 
volume of bookings in the early part of 

last week, but after 
mills had raised ask- 


a ing prices back to or 
p Vee near the ceiling, the 
verage buying interest prac- 


tically disappeared. 

This was not disap- 
pointing to mills, since most of their 
established trade was covered for up 
to 120 days and the mills themselves 
had about all the business they could 
handle under their subsidy limita- 
tions. 

Recent inactivity on the part of 
army procurement facilities was bro- 
ken last week with a request to 
mills for bids on a substantial quan- 
tity of green dot flour for civilian 
feeding abroad. While the amount 
desired was not made known, it was 
believed in trade channels that pur- 
chases might reach 500,000 sacks. 
The army request came soon after 
the recent announcement that a 
civilian feeding program in Germany 
probably would be undertaken by the 
United States army. Millers are 
faced with the tightest wheat situa- 
tion since the war started. Prices 
have advanced to the full ceilings on 
both cash and futures and offerings 
are decreasing daily. With futures 
pegged at the maximum, they are in- 
effective as a hedge on flour business 
and buying wheat on a “to arrive” 
basis is about the only means of cov- 
ering future flour milling require- 
ments. 

Spring wheat mills reported a 


good business the first two days of 
last week, an apparent carry-over 
from the early November rush. Since 
Nov. 6, however, inquiry and sales 
have been less _ active. Spring 
wheat mills were bidding on the army 
request for green dot flour. Ship- 
ping directions from the regular 
trade are not as free as they were 
and this, coupled with the growing 
car shortage, is reducing mill opera- 
tions somewhat. Spring wheat mills 
are proceeding cautiously on new 
business, since many of them have 
backlogs of unfilled orders about 
equal to their subsidy position. In- 
dications now are that the subsidy 
is certain to expire by June 30 and 
possibly before. The attitude of 
some millers is that the sooner the 
subsidy uncertainty is over the bet- 
ter, and it would be easier to make 
the adjustment now than at the 
scheduled expiration date, since at 
that time there will be the attend- 
ant confusion of an old to new crop 
transition. Despite the late week 
slump, a compilation of sales showed 
that. spring wheat mills had again 
booked in excess of 200% of capac- 
ity, compared with 209% the preced- 
ing week and 34% a year ago. 


Southwestern Sales 33% 


Mills in the Southwest enjoyed a 
fair volume of business for several 
days after the big sales made on the 
first two days of November. Scat- 
tered business from all types of buy- 
ers kept daily totals in the 50% to 
75% range early last week, but the 
volume faded later. For all of last 
week, the average bookings of hard 
winter wheat mills amounted to 33% 
of capacity, as compared with 155% 
the preceding week and 62% a year 
ago. Medium sized bakery orders, 





Semolina Inquiry Urgent; Mills Sold 


About as Heavily as They Can Afford 


The advance in the subsidy Nov. 
1 relieved the squeeze on the durum 
millers and permitted them to again 
do business at a profitable level, but 
the trade wants more semolina than 
the mills can offer them. Mills al- 
ready have more business on their 
books than they can comfortably 
handle within contract shipping time, 
and are beginning to fear they will 
not get enough wheat and cars to 
work with. 

Durum wheat is not moving in 
the volume that mills had hoped for, 
and everything offered, either spot or 
to arrive, brings full ceilings. The 
car situation in the interior is getting 
worse. Country elevators are not 
getting the equipment to. move out 
durum sold weeks ago to arrive, and 
the fear is expressed that shipping 
conditions will be just as bad this 
winter as last. In addition, there 
is the uncertainty as to how long 
the subsidy will be continued, so du- 
rum millers are not taking all the 
business offered them. 

Eastern market gossip indicates 
that shifting military requirements 
may bring about drastic cuts in army 
contracts for macaroni and noodle 


products. Navy cancellations have 
been heavy, it is said, especially on 
export type orders, and some do- 
mestic type orders are slated to be 
cut back. This, it is felt in trade 
circles, will enable paste products 
manufacturers to turn to the urgent 
civilian demands, which have been 
piling up in the last year. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Nov. 10, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 “0 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% ore 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 


production capacity 
a ES, eee ae ee *222,717 109 
Previous week ....... 261,237 111 
yg ra 222,493 113 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov. 10, 1945 .......... 3,743,117 
July 1-Nov. 11, 1944 .......... 3,789,675 


*Nine companies. 


a scattering of prompt shipment fam- 
ily trade and some export business 
constituted the week’s transactions. 
It is apparent, however, that there is 
more disposition to buy flour and 
some millers predict better average 
sales during the remainder of No- 
vember than were made in October 
after the subsidy flurry died down. 
Prices are firmer and show evidence 
of continuing so for several reasons; 
mills now are closer to the limit of 
their unfilled orders permitted by the 
subsidy; milling wheat is difficult to 
buy, with farmers holding for lower 
income taxes next year and boxcars 
very scarce; mill reserves of wheat 
are none too high in comparison with 
flour bookings; the army has re- 
entered the market for green dot 
flour and UNRRA probably will buy 
again as soon as the appropriation 
for its budget is passed. 


Eastern Buying Prolonged 


Buffalo flour trade slackened ma- 
terially after the heavy subsidy rush, 
in accordance with the expectations 
of most mills. Buyers are covered 
for some time ahead. Mills have 
heavy backlogs of both civilian and 
government business to fill, with di- 
rections heavy. The wave of buying 
in New York held beyond the first 
few days after the subsidy increase. 
Several buyers who were absent in 
the first flurry came in for substan- 
tial round lots and a good volume 
of smaller orders combined to make 
a volume as high as the first two 
days’ business. Brokers believe there 
still is some scattered buying to be 
done, although the price firmness at 
the close of last week lessened the 
incentive of buyers to take hold. 

Demand slowed up considerably at 
Chicago last week, with sales again 
of routine type. Mills have advanced 
prices up to or near the ceiling and 
some withdrew offerings entirely. 
Cleveland jobbers report mills reluc- 
tant to sell more flour except at ceil- 
ing prices for all grades and with the 
understanding that should the sub- 
sidy be eliminated, the buyer must 
pay the advance on any unshipped 
portion of the contract. Jobbers and 
bakers, however, have enough flour 
bought to take care of their needs 
for the next 120 days. Sales at St. 
Louis fell off materially last week. 
Prices were at or near the ceiling 
again. 

Pacific northwestern mills booked 
heavily in the early part of Novem- 
ber and are operating beyond their 
rated capacity in filling their large 
order backlogs. Exports to the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii and Central and 
South American countries are being 
made regularly and some business 
has been worked to the Dutch East 
Indies. Chinese business remains in- 
definite, due to difficulties with ex- 
change rates, shipping space, etc. 


Production 


Flour production “showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,677,971 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,765,221 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,480,943 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,513,117 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 2,915,246. Production in 
the Northwest increased 8,000 sacks 
over last week and was down 106,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put increased 22,000 sacks, central 
and southeastern states decreased 
10,000 and the north Pacific Coast 
was down 1,000 sacks. 





November 13, 1945. 


FEEDSTUFFS TIGHTEN 
AS GRAINS ADVANCE 


—<p>— 
Broad Consumer Demand for For- 
mula Feeds Keeps Mills Actively 
in Search of Ingredients 


The feed market situation has 
tightened further, influenced by sharp 
advances in the grain market and no 
let-up in the demand. Handlers of 
all classes are trying to keep well 
covered on future requirements and 
absorb virtually everything in the 
feed line as fasts 
offerings are made. 
Availability of new 
crop corn, liberal 
farm supplies of 
oats and hay fur- 
nish feeder requirements to a con- 
siderable degree, yet consumer de- 
mand for formula feeds remains at a 
high level and mixer inquiry in turn 
for ingredients of all kinds continues 
urgent. Extreme tightness continues 
in the high protein items and, al- 
though production of the oilseed 
meals is heavy, it falls far short 
of meeting the demand. 


Millfeed Distribution Broader 


Millfeed production at Minneapolis 
and spring wheat milling centers re- 
mains at a high level, although city 
mills are inconvenienced at times by 
an insufficient supply of boxcars and 
delays in switching service. Minne- 
apolis mills are well caught up on old 
contracts and many of them are mak- 
ing applications on November book- 
ings. New wheat feed tonnage has 
been readily available to those tak- 
ing on mixed cars with flour or truck 
pick-up at mill doors and in straight 
cars to those having something to 
exchange. Flour mills apparently are 
“Jong” large quantities of feed com- 
pared with flour sales, but are in- 
clined to hold this tonnage in reserve 
awaiting probable developments in 
the general price ceiling line. 

Scarcity of supplies, despite con- 
tinued liberal output, still features 
the situation at all other producing 
markets. The demand at Chicago 
continues urgent with feed manufac- 
turers and others bidding full ceiling 
limits for any delivery. Trading, 
however, is very light due to the ex- 
tremely limited offerings. Many 
flour mills are making formula feeds, 
which has resulted in reduced offer- 
ings on the open market. Offerings 
of millfeeds at Kansas City are also 
scarce. The inquiry is urgent and 
buyers are willing to contract for 
more than a year ahead at full ceil- 
ings. Buffalo demand _ continues 
urgent and there is no accumulation 
of stocks. 





Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 58,612 tons last weck, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 61,499 tons in the 
week previous and 55,028 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,125,432 
tons, as compared with 1,052,060 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Minneapolis feed shipments during 
October were: millfeed 84,780 tons, 
screenings 8,610, linseed meal 27,420, 
compared with 81,060, 10,675 and 21,- 
000 respectively a year ago. Crop 
year shipments, Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 
were: millfeed 242,220 tons, screen- 
ings 22,015, linseed meal 55,420, 
against 245,010, 23,660 and 65,640 a 
year ago. 
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November 13, 1945 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Futures Jump to Ceilings as 
Inflation Hits Wheat 


Rye Strength Carries Prices Above Wheat Values— 
Public Investing on Strong Political, Export News 


Near-by deliveries of wheat fu- 
tures and in some markets the later 
positions, advanced to the ceilings last 
week, with evidence of sufficient pow- 
er to have pushed values several 
cents higher had official maximums 
not been in effect. Rye futures, un- 

hampered by ceil- 


Pi ings, staged the 
M ae strongest boom in 
rad 20 years and prices 


of the dark cereal 
closed the week 
over 10c higher than wheat at Min- 
neapolis and 5c higher at Chicago. 
Bullish enthusiasm was fired by the 
inflationary wave which rapidly is 
enveloping the nation’s economy. 
Public participation in all specula- 
tive channels has increased by leaps 
and bounds in recent weeks, as citi- 
zens invest their cash resources in 
an effort to hedge potential increases 
in cost of living articles which ap- 
pear likely with the elimination of 
wartime subsidies, scheduled for the 
next few months. 

Wheat futures are up 1@5c from 
a week ago, with the close on Nov. 
10 at Chicago showing December and 
May at the ceiling of $1.80%, and 
July at $1.77%. Minneapolis De- 
cember and May closed at $1.72%, 
ceiling. At Kansas City, December 
ended at the ceiling of $1.705%, May 
at $1.70%4 and July at $1.67%. Rye 
futures at Chicago shot up 15@18c 
on ceiling-free December and May, 
but new crop deliveries held un- 
changed because of the imminence of 
ceiling controls. -Chicago December 
closed Nov. 10 at $1.85%, May 
$1.77% and July $1.44%. Minneap- 
olis December rye closed at $1.82 and 
May at $1.73%. No trading in July 
rye is permitted at Minneapolis. 

Political developments are play- 
ing an important part in the grain 
market strength. Strong farm groups 
are pressing for higher agricultural 
returns, with at least three measures 
in Congress having to do with up- 
ward revisions in farm parity prices. 
Pressure for wage increases in in- 
dustrial channels is increasing daily. 


Foreign Demand Tremendous 


Foreign relief requirements of 
American food supplies are tremen- 
dous. More and more private export 
authorizations are being granted and 
the army last week apparently em- 
barked on a_ substantial European 
civilian feeding program by request- 
ing liberal amounts of green dot flour 
from United States mills. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. export: program 
appears to be attaining its scheduled 
monthly volume of 30,000,000 bus. 
Further purchases by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration are likely when its bud- 
get request, now before Congress, is 
passed. Meanwhile, American farm- 
ers are watching the strong situa- 
tion and holding back on wheat mar- 
ketings. They feel that they may 
get higher prices out of the shuffle 
and at least they can save on in- 
come taxes by waiting until the new 
year before selling. Shortage of box- 
Cars also is curtailing country ship- 
ments. 


Minneapolis Prices Strong 


Spot wheat at Minneapolis was 
very strong last week. Receipts to- 
taled 1,869 cars and with open mar- 
light 


ket offerings and demand 


strong, all grades and classes read- 
ily brought full ceilings. Scarcity 
of cash offerings resulted in in- 
creased buying of “to arrive’ wheat. 
With futures at the ceiling, mills 
were compelled to do most of their 
hedging against flour sales in this 
manner. The “to arrive” bids were 
strong at the ceilings for all grades 
and proteins, with many contracts 
being written on a basis of ceiling 
prices in effect at time of shipment. 
This encouraged broader offerings, 
since most shippers wished to be pro- 
tected in the event ceiling prices ad- 
vance before date of shipment. The 
cash durum situation remained very 
strong. Mill demand was urgent and 
both cash and “to arrive” offerings 
sold quickly each day at full ceilings. 
The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat at Minneapolis on Nov. 10: 


Hvy DNS 60 Ibs 
SIM OO 150M: 00% o's Cab cece nes 

DMO BS. 108 ise es ves eee 
BREE AOE RU a's 3,5: 00.0:55 4 © aipcg Viel’ boone 
RTT OO SI 0 0:5 6 6.040 ONS ea Des ES 
Ries GO TE. Sisk ives dike diwdes teed 


Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
13% protein or higher........ ceiling price 





COwnrs-e he 


Ceiling levels continue at Enid, 
Okla., with limited offerings moving 
readily. On Nov. 10, No. 1 hard, 11% 
or lower protein, was quoted at $1.81, 
12% $1.83, 13% $1.85 and 14% $1.87, 
basis delivered Galveston. : 

All wheat at Fort Worth is at ceil- 
ings, plus all permissible mark-ups, 
with no offerings available. The 
quotation on wheat with below 13% 
protein is nominally $1.78%, the ceil- 
ing, to $1.84%. Wheat with 13% 
protein is 2c more. The bulk of Fort 
Worth arrivals is from Kansas or 
Oklahoma on export billing and des- 
tined to the Gulf. 


Milling Offers Lacking 


There is practically no cash wheat 
market at Kansas City. Offerings 
of milling grades are practically non- 
existent, with prices nominally at 
ceiling levels plus mark-ups for any- 
thing of suitable milling character. 
Boxcar shortage continues acute and 
“to arrive” trading has dropped off 
sharply. Little hope is generated for 
any improvement in the next six 
weeks. If cars become available in 
larger numbers, marketing is ex- 
pected to pick up after Jan. 1 when 
farmers can obtain the benefits of 
lower income taxes. Mill wheat 
stocks probably will be at a danger- 
ously low level by then. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 


protein, as of Nov. 10: 
HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No, 2 . 3 
12.90-& less *%@ 2 *1%@ 1 *4%@*2% 
13.00-13.90 1%@ 4 %@ 3 *%@ 2 
14.00-14.40 2%@ 5 1%@ 4 %@ 3 
14.50-14.90 3%@ 6 2%@ 5 1%@ 4 
15.00-15.40 4%@ 7 3%@ 6 2%@ 5 
15.50-15.90 5%@ 8 4%@ 7 3%@ 6 
16.00-16.40 6%@ 9 5%@ 8 4%@ 7 
16.50-16.909 7%@10 6%@ 9 5%@ 8 
17.00-17.40 8%@11 7%@10 6%@ 9 
17.50&up 9%@12 8%@11 7%@10 

RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 4%@ 6% 3%@ 5% 2%@ 4% 


*Discount. 


Pacific Prices at Ceiling 

Spot wheat is impossible to buy 
on coast markets of the Pacific 
Northwest, as all arrivals are being 
applied on contract. Asking prices 
on the coast exchanges are at the 
ceiling of $1.65%, for 15-day ship- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Previous Nov. 11, Nov. 13 Nov. 14, 

Nov. 10, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
en REL CUE Tere *946,881 938,487 806,498 749,337 684,445 
PREG avn ech-cheaveceenenia 1,241,781 1,348,153 1,190,463 1,293,514 1,126,620 
RS SA re ey een & yay ee 565,201 543,370 525,328 502,414 395,099 
Central and Southeast ........ *599,774 609,325 601,741 600,696 464,006 
North Pacific Coast .......... *324,334 325,886 356,913 367,156 245,076 
II 050.050 idee ele og hee S 3,677,971 3,765,221 3,480,943 3,513,117 2,915,246 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 73 64 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity: . cr July 1 toy . 
Nov. 10, Previous Nov. 11 Nov. 13, Nov. 14, Nov. 10, Nov. 11, 

1945 week 41944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 96 95 80 74 65 16,500,190 14,736,423 
Southwest ....... 91 99 86 93 81 24,575,680 22,378,365 
| ee CE 94 90 90 87 68 10,130,584 9,220,604 
Central and Ss. E. 75 77 76 79 66 11,238,940 10,482,812 
No. Pacific Coast 90 91 87 89 67 6,675,240 6,805,666 
BD xv kb ted 90 92 84 85 71 69,120,634 63,623,870 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 4-10 ...... 814,380 780,230 96 
Previous week .. 814,380 866,553 | 106 
WOOP. GRO 0 cies 814,380 748,036 92 
Two years ago .. 814,380 830,904 102 
WEVOHFOOE QVOTARO © orc 0iins dshosiewor 82 
MON=FORE AQVETARS oc civics icsccseeivs 75 
Kansas City 
Nov. 4-10 #.... 352,800 319,094 90 
Previous week .. 352,800 339,252 96 
ZOGl GEO cows cs 352,800 248,405 70 
Two years ago.. 352,800 281,385 80 
Five-year average ........seeeeeee 75 
TON-VORL GVOTABS 0:0 ici iweswccrviececs 73 
Wichita 
Nov. 4-10 .....% 111,132 84,455 76 
Previous week .. 111,132 83,583 , 75 
Veer ASO. ..xiss 111,132 98,268 88 
Two years ago.. 111,132 92,184 83 
Salina 
Nov. 4-10 ...... 80,556 58,002 72 
Previous week .. 80,556 58,765 73 
BOGS OHO odsises 109,956 95,754 87 
Two years ago ..109,956 89,041 81 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Nov. 4-10 ...... 225,720 174,334 77 
Previous week .. 225,720 172,736 77 
Year @80 -..c+0. 269,100 215,910 80 
Two years ago.. 215,600 215,651 80 
Five-year AVeCTAZe ...seeceessrecees 68 
Ten-year AVETAZE ... eee eccecceece 62 

Portland District 

Nov. 4-10 ...... 134,200 *150,000 112 
Previous week .. 134,200 153,150 114 
Year ago ...... 143,200 141,003 98 
Two years ago.. 143,200 151,505 106 
Five-year average .....-.eeeeeeeee 86 
Ten-year AVETABE ..ceeeeeeceeeeees 76 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
MOV. 4°16 «6... ss 667,800 573,896 86 
Previous week .. 667,800 593,296 89 
ro ae | eee 660,498 519,380 79 
Two years ago.. 693,546 448,593 65 


Five-year average 
RAFF ORP BVOPAGS oo eins owsiccincs ties 58 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Nov. 4-10 ...... 321,360 330,929 103 
Previous week .. 321,360 345,191 107 
BOOP OBO. os cievi 318,120 287,118 90 
Two years ago.. 319,284 300,744 94 
Five-year Average .......eceeseees 74 
RON+FOOFr BVETERS 205652 ci dcccvevsne 63 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ...... 794,586 599,774 75 

Previous week .. 794,586 609,325 77 

Fear O80. esses 795,240 601,741 76 

Two years ago.. 758,776 600,696 79 

Five-year A@VeCTage ...ccseeeeeseees 69 

Ten-year AVeTAge ...... cece ceeees 64 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ...... 600,600 565,201 94 

Previous week .. 600,600 543,370 90 

Veer GEO ...... 577,416 525,328 90 

Two years ago.. 577,416 502,414 87 

Five-year Average .....-eeeeeevees 80 

Ten-year AVETAGE .....cccsessesves 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, | together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and Sst. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed _ 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-—Southwest——, —-——Northwest—— -—Buffalo— c—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 


Nov. 4-10 ...... 29,633 589,629 18,166 
Previous week .. 32,217 18,886 
Two weeks ago 31,574 19,058 
1946) vce cweccnws 28,774 561,576 16,203 
| REET Ce 31,192 598,326 15,142 
1948 2. cccccscns 27,148 517,569 13,746 
eee 488,941 12,863 
Five-yr. average. 27,939 551,208 15,224 


331,571 10,813 204,232 58,612 1,125,432 
10,396 61,499 
10,852 61,484 
305,458 10,051 185,026 55,028 1,052,060 
278,169 9,613 176,676 55,947 1,053,171 
260,208 7,559 152,234 48,453 930,011 
248,823 7,382 146,521 43,193 884,285 
284,846 9,084 172,938 52,247 1,008,992 





ment, but nothing is being offered 
on that basis. Buyers are interested 
in purchasing warehouse receipts, 
but movement out of farm hands is 
slowing up at near the ceiling levels. 
Private sales have been made to 
European countries exclusive of 
France, where UNRRA is handling 
exports. Some wheat is scheduled 
to move to China through UNRRA, 
with the CCC handling the wheat. 
There is also a heavy movement of 
wheat from the Pacific Northwest 
to the Atlantic on old sales. Mills 


and feed manufacturers continue to 
be heavy purchasers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRAFFIC CLUB PLANS DINNER 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Karl Mundt, 
United States representative from 
South Dakota, member of the house 
foreign affairs committee, will be the 
speaker at the 30th annual dinner 
of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, 
to be held at Hotel Nicollet, Dec. 6. 
A number of eastern railroad execu- 
tives are planning to attend. 
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NEAR RECORD OVER-ALL 
CROP OUTTURNS SEEN 


Corn and Soybeans Show Slight 


Losses During October—Record 
Wheat Estimate Stands 


‘Washington, D. C.—Declines in 
prospects for some crops this year 
occurred in October, but the over- 


all picture indicates that in the ag- 


gregate the output will be only slight- 
ly below the record crops of 1942 and 
1944, the November report of the 
United States Crop Reporting Board, 
issued last week, reveals. 

No change was made in the pre- 
vious estimates of wheat production 
and the record figure of 1,149,825,000 
bus was allowed to stand. This com- 
pared with total production last year 
of 1,078,647,000 bus. 

Record crops also were reported 
for oats, rice and sugar cane, while 
near record crops are expected of 
hay, flaxseed and peanuts. 

Indications point to larger than av- 
erage crops of barley and buckwheat, 
the board said. 

In corn, the board saw a crop still 
more than 3,000,000,000 bus, but 
down 4,000,000 bus from last month’s 
estimate of 3,074,000,000 bus. 

Only a slight part of the corn crop 
had been harvested by Nov. 1. Farm- 
ers, particularly those in the corn 
belt, preferred to take full advan- 
tage of prolonged drying weather to 
let corn cure on the stalks, the re- 
port stated. 

What corn had been harvested by 
Nov. 1 was mostly for ensilage, 
shocked for fodder, hogged, grazed 
or was soft and intended for imme- 
diate farm feeding of hogs and cattle. 
Very little corn had been cribbed 
by Nov. 1, the report said. 


Less Corn for Grain 


Corn to be harvested for grain was 
estimated at 2,680,000,000 bus. The 
comparable figure last year showed 
2,910,000,000 bus. The current corn 
for grain comprises 87% of the crop 
while last year the corn for this pur- 
pose made up 90% of the yield. 

Indicated production of corn in 
leading states, with comparisons, in 


thousand bushels: Final 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 1944 
Co ee eo ee 176,988 176,988 142,956 
SSS 243,376 243,376 176,244 
BE - ole. 604-6 404,643 413,345 403,695 
Wisconsin ...... 108,240 105,534 116,536 
Minnesota ...... 217,440 217,440 253,399 
_ Serer 529,296 529,296 607,608 
Missouri ....... 117,477 117,477 162,554 
i 119,250 119,250 140,292 
Nebraska’ ...... 261,019 265,298 329,855 
pt eee 71,346 69,828 114,793 
Oklahoma ...... 27,102 27,835 32,958 
PORES ioc cer sost 66,048 68,112 69,622 


Declines occurred in Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Nebraska. Ohio corn was 
too wet for cribbing and some even 
too wet for cutting, but had to be 
moved to make way for wheat seed- 
ing, the report stated. 

Indiana in the meantime was en- 
joying its best corn year. Little 
had been cribbed but the corn was 
drying well. Good drying weather 
prevailed in Illinois after frosts had 
cut short growing, with more time 
needed because of the extent of late 
plantings. 

Indiana was the lone state where 
soybean production did not suffer a 
loss over earlier indications. Late 
plantings caught by early frost suf- 
fered somewhat, but in the main, 
losses were the result of the fact 
that the quality of the beans was 
below expectancy. The beans gen- 
erally were small and pods poorly 
filled, the board said. 

This condition of the beans was 
not apparent until dry October 
weather caused the leaves to fall 
and harvesting began. The weather 
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Rye Futures Advance 55c Bu 
Since V-J Day to 20-Year Tops 


was favorable for harvesting beans 
and a considerable part of the crop 
was in by Nov. 1 in Iowa, the bigger 
Iilinois producing counties and to 
some extent in Ohio and Indiana. 
Estimated production of soybeans 
in leading states, with comparisons, 


in thousand bushels: Final 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 1944 
Ohio ii. cee es 20,808 22,591 22,457 
indiana. oss 28,640 28,640 23,150 
BHInGIs . os 64 chin 71,280 73,062 71,400 
ROWE + 0 ces bees 34,290 36,195 42,580 
Missouri ........ 9,693 10,770 10,605 
Minnesota ...... 6,460 6,460 4,340 
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WORLD RYE SUPPLY 
18% BELOW AVERAGE 


—<>— 
1945-46 Production Short in Practi- 
cally All Large Rye Producing 
Countries—Exports Limited 


Washington, D. C.—The 1945-46 
world production of rye is estimated 
at about 1,425,000,000 bus by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This is 8% below a year 
ago and 18% smaller than the pre- 
war average. The rye crops in the 
United States and Canada are be- 
low average. The large rye produc- 
ing areas in central and eastern 
Europe have also harvested small 
crops. In addition a sizable per- 
centage of the European rye harvests 
are in areas that are under the con- 
trol of the U.S.S.R. 

The areas annexed, including Bes- 
sarabia, northern Bucovina, Ruthenia, 
eastern Poland, the Baltic States, and 
parts of Finland, normally produced 
around 140,000,000 bus of rye before 
the war, whereas the Soviet-occu- 
pied areas in the Balkans, Poland and 
eastern Germany accounted for 
around 425,000,000 bus. These com- 
bined areas produced around 63% of 
the average continental total output 
of rye. All estimates are on the 
basis of 1937 boundaries in order to 
facilitate comparisons. 

Because of small production, sup- 
plies of rye for export are greatly 
limited and fall far short of meeting 
the European deficit. Domestic re- 
quirements for the United States ex- 
ceed the 1945 supply on hand, so that 
exports must of necessity be of re- 
stricted volume. Canada is not only 
harvesting a very small crop, but the 
carry-over stocks were at a low level. 
Argentina is the only other likely 
source for any significant quantities 
of rye for export, and it is still too 
early to estimate the surplus posi- 
tion on the basis of the new crop. 
The 1944 harvest was small, and re- 
maining unsold rye is very limited. 
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USDA ORDER CUTS LARD 
SET-ASIDE IN 19 STATES 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has reduced the amount of lard 
which federally inspected packers in 
19 states must set aside for sale to 
a government agency from 4 to 3%% 
of the live weight of hogs slaugh- 
tered. 

This action was taken in an 
amendment to War Food Order 75.3, 
effective Nov. 4. The reduction is 
attributed to a seasonal increase in 
hog slaughter and lard production, 
and to the fact that Puerto Rican 
requirements are now being obtained 
from United States civilian stocks. 

The lard set-aside requirement ap- 
plies to federally inspected slaugh- 
terers in Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 











Chicago, Ill.—Influenced by an in- 
flation boom the like of which has 
not been witnessed since the bull 
market days of 1929, rye futures 
have risen to new high levels in 20 
years and now are selling 5c bu 
higher than -wheat. Normally, the 
dark cereal maintains a discount of 
20@30c under the white bread grain. 

Unhampered by ceiling price con- 
trols on the 1945 crop deliveries, De- 
cember and May rye zoomed up 
15@20c here last week, with the nor- 
mal commercial demand augmented 
by distinct evidence of speculative 
participation from the general pub- 
lic. The 1946 crop trading months 
failed to share in the rise, since ceil- 
ing regulations for the next crop 
are imminent, which will peg values 
at about the current levels for the 
new crop deliveries. 

Rye for December delivery at 
$1.825, bu has made the dizzy climb 
of 55c bu since V-J. Day, in many 
instances the full 5c daily advance 
permitted by exchange trading rules. 
Some market analysts see the pos- 
sibility of the unencumbered rye de- 
liveries skyrocketing to $2 bu or 


-higher, pointing to events after 
World War I when cash rye sold 
at $2.95 bu. 


While most observers admit that 
inflation forces are at work in the 
rye futures market as a result of 
the always unwieldy public partici- 
pation, it is apparent that the funda- 
mental supply and demand position 
of the dark cereal is exceedingly 
tight. The current rye crop is only 
28,000,000 bus, as compared with an 
average crop of 41,000,000 bus, 
whereas demand is getting an added 
boost from the expanding foreign 
interest in wheat. 

Accompanying the swift advance in 
prices is the possibility of many 
“short” traders being severely 
squeezed when December deliveries 
fall due. 

Rye millers say the abnormal ad- 
vance in grain prices has practical- 
ly put a stop to flour buying. 
Ordinarily, rye flour is well below 
wheat flour levels, but today the 
dark cereal is more that $1 sack 
higher than wheat. The trade is not 
accustomed to this, and, as yet, can- 
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not reconcile itself to paying the 
price asked. The market got away 
from the bakers and, as a conse- 
quence, contracting for flour for for- 
ward delivery has been far below 
normal on the crop to date. 


¥ ¥ 
Rye Ceiling Speed Needless 


Washington, D. C.—Despite trade 
reports that the rye ceiling order 
had been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and was ready 
for issuance by last week-end, there 
is no evidence that such was the 
case, check of the Office of Price 
Administration grain unit and the 
department showed. 

The OPA attitude was that inas- 
much as it was generally known that 
ceilings on the next year’s crop will 
be $1.42 and that they could not 
become operative this year, there was 
no occasion for expediting the order, 

Department of Agriculture grain 
men said they had no record of the 
order being sent over from the OPA 
for final clearance. 

The only reason some government 
men saw for speeding of the rye 
ceiling order was a possible psycho- 
logical effect it might have in the 
market that might result in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. obtaining 
any future rye it might require for 
relief export at prices under the 
high levels currently quoted. 
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Herman Steen 
to Discuss Flour 
Subsidy at Meeting 


Chicago, Ill_—Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, will be the guest speaker 
at a Juncheon meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors, to 
be held at the Continental Hotel, the 
noon of Nov. 23, according to an an- 
nouncement by N. G, Anderson, 
president of the group. Mr. Steen 
will discuss the flour subsidy situa- 
tion. 











International Milling Co. Net 
Earnings Gain for Fiscal Year 


For the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 
1945, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, reports a net income of $2,- 
845,501.06. This compares with §$2,- 
610,109.93 for the previous fiscal year. 

Earned surplus of the company as 
of Aug. 31, 1945, was $15,900,822.56, 
compared with $13,852,481.66 for the 
preceding period. The working cap- 
ital position of the company showed 
an excess of current assets over cur- 
rent liabilities of $19,209,680.63. This 
compares with $14,345,047.71 a year 
ago. 

United States mills of the company 
are located at Buffalo, N. Y; Daven- 
port, Iowa; Greenville, Texas; New 
Prague, Minn; Sioux City, Iowa; 
Wabasha, Minn; Detroit, Mich; Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., and Ponca City, 
Okla. 

Capacity of the company’s mills as 
of Aug. 31 was 65,000 sacks of flour 


and 2,500 cwts of cereals daily. Ele- 

vator capacity was 18,500,000 bus. 
Total current assets. at the end of 

the fiscal year were $34,252,054.19, 


and total current liabilities were 
$15,042,373.56. Gross assets were 
$52,016,080.53. 


Dividends paid during the year on 
common stock amounted to $603,522, 
and on first preferred stock, $192,404. 
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GEORGE W. POTTS RETURNS 
TO MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


New York, N. Y.—George W. Potts 
who has been in the army of the 
United States for the past 33 months, 
has returned to his activities at the 
New York offices of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. and is renewing his friend- 
ships among the milling, feed, baking 
and allied trades. 
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ue Loaves LIKE THESE—uniform and well baked—with all the 
delicious flavor of true wheat—are the inevitable result when you start with the specially 

= milled whole wheats by COMMANDER-LARABEE Mills. Use your favorite formula, and 
these whole-wheat flours give you healthy fermentation, smooth working doughs that handle 

ar perfectly through the shop for steady, trouble-free production. And the finished loaves are 

sure to delight the discriminating taste of all consumers who prefer the whole-wheat breads. 

_ Ele- y 

1S. 

nd 2 stoke your C/L representative about these special ‘‘baker’s”’ 

sae: whole-wheat flours, that are milled, packed and shipped to 

were you under careful sanitary control. 

ar on 


4 COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


* . . General offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 





Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 























DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























FLOURS ie 


Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Spring Wheat + 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, Ill 

















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 




















Country Run Wheat 


Bought on Order for Mills 
* 
Hedging Orders 
a 


GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 


Board of Trade Building 
¥ LD-154 


REKOKOKOKEES 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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M. Miller Elected 
President of 
Equipment Group 


Chicago, Ill.—Martin Miller of the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent of the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association at a meeting 
held here recently. He succeeds E. 
S. Mason of the J. H. Day Co. 

John E. Morrill of Union Machin- 
ery Co., Joliet, Ill., was elected vice 
president, and Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co.,. Albion, 
Mich., secretary-treasurer. E. S. 
Mason, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
Yhio, and Fred.D. Pfenning, Fred D. 
Pfenning Co., Columbus, Ohio, were 
elected directors. 

The possibility of holding a bakery 
equipment exposition in 1947 was dis- 
cussed, and a committee to consider 
this will be appointed. Other sub- 
jects considered were the possibility 
of having bakery equipment removed 
from OPA ceiling regulations and vo- 
cational training in high schools to 
promote interest in baking. 
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GENERAL FOODS NET PROFIT UP 


New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. shows a net profit for the third 
quarter of 1945 amounting to $3,- 
228,939, compared with $2,482,193 for 
the third quarter of the previous 
year. Sales of $63,311,460 were 
slightly below the $64,570,478 report- 
ed in 1944. For the first nine months 
of 1945, there was a net profit of 
$11,261,990 from sales of $234,609,- 
492. These compare with a net profit 
of $8,346,010 from the $208,805,658 
sales in the same period of 1944, 
with last year’s net profit after $957,- 
000 provision for postwar contin- 
gencies. 
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MERGER ANNOUNCED: 

San Francisco, Cal.—The merger 
of Hunt Foods, Inc., and the Cali- 
fornia Conserving Co., two Pacific 
Coast food. packing companies, has 
been announced jointly by Norton 
Simon, chairman of the board of 
Hunt Foods, and by M. E. Wangen- 
heim, president of the California 
Conserving Co. The merged com- 
pany will be known as Hunt Foods, 
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CHICAGO BAKERS HEAR CONGRESSMAN — Mem- 
bers of the Bakers Club of Chicago and their guests 
listened attentively to the main speaker at the recent 
dinner meeting of the group held in the Sherman Hotel, 
He was Everett M. Dirksen, congressman from 
Illinois, and he spoke on “This Tumultuous World.” Mr. 
Dirksen is the first government representative to com- 
pletely circle the globe, and he summarized his five 
Vernon C. Usher, presi- 
dent of the club, presided while L. E. Caster, president 
of the American Institute of Baking, acted as the intro- 


Chicago. 


months as a free lance observer. 


ductory | speaker. 
address, he was presented with a gold travel clack by 
the club. Ogden A. Geilfuss, chairman of the entertain- 


ciation. 


ment committee, made the presentation. 
Club entertained bakers from every state in the union 
as well as from Ireland and Mexico last month in con- 
nection with the meeting of the board of governors of 
the American Bakers Association, directors, American 
Institute of Baking, directors, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America and Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 


Immediately following Mr. Dirksen’s 


The Bakers 





Inc. During 1945 Hunt Foods also 
bought the Fontana Food Products 
Co. and acquired a controlling inter- 
est in the Rocky Mountain Packing 
Corp. .In the new organization, Nor- 
ton Simon will continue as chairman 
of the board, and Mr. Wangenheim 
will become president. The present 
Hunt president, Frederick R. Weis- 
man, will become executive vice pres- 
ident. 
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DRIVERS STRIKE FOR VETERAN 


Youngstown, Ohio.—Drivers for the 
Mahoning Valley Flour Co. here 
were called out on strike Oct. 29, 
in a dispute over a job for a re- 
turned serviceman, according to Sid- 
ney Frank, union business agent. 
Frank said the union insists that the 
veteran, employed before he donned 
uniform, be re-employed. The man- 
agement declares that the company 
was formed only last July 1 to take 
over the business for which the serv- 
iceman formerly worked, and that 
his re-employment is under nego- 
tiation. 








Interior Mill Wheat Stocks at 6- Year 
Low; Total Stocks Below Last Year 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat stored 
in all positions in the United States 
on Oct. 1 totaled about 1,044,000,000 
bus, according to the Buréau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. This compared 
with 1,090,000,000 bus a year ago, 
and 1,115,000,000 on Oct. 1, 1943. 

Included in the wheat stocks Oct. 
1 this season were over 181,000,000 
bus in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses, 539,000,000 on farms, 
131,000,000: in merchant mills, 170,- 
000,000 in store at terminal markets 
(visible), and 22,000,000 owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and stored 
in its own bins or in transit. 

Interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses held the smallest stocks for 
this date since 1939.. The disappear- 
ance of wheat for the July-October 
Period was about 387,000,000 bus, 
Compared with 305,000,000 in the 
Same quarter of 1944 and 348,000,000 
in 1943. Heavy movement has re- 


sulted in lower stocks than usual in 


interior mills, ‘elevators and ware- 
houses and at terminals but farm 
stocks are slightly higher than in re- 
cent years. 

The off-farm holdings this year 
were the lowest for the reporting 
date since 1939. The huge overseas 
movement was largely accountable 
for the condition, it was said. 

The distribution of wheat stocks 
by states followed the conventional 
pattern except that Texas and Okla- 
homa held less than a year ago, while 
in Washington, Oregon, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Colorado and South Dakota the 
holdings were up from the previous 
year. ; 

Stocks in Kansas, Montana and 
North Dakota, while below average, 
were still above those of a year 
earlier. In Illinois, Minnesota, In- 
diana, Missouri, Idaho and Califor- 
nia, stocks on Oct. 1 were below the 
preceding year’s holdings and state 
averages. Stocks in these interior 


storages had been greatly reduced 
prior to July 1 in expectation of han- 
dling the indicated record production 
of wheat this year. 


WHEAT STOCKS IN ALL POSITIONS 


Bus 
SEU Ye eee CREE ee 22,772,000 
MEY 40-00 «5-6 6b eS Rs bs Cees oO 18,335,000 
See eee se ee 20,400,000 
be eS a or ere ree. ere 10,073,000 
Don Re erry eee 57,036,000 
SEY eo ed Wi bed Teh 6. btn ded 47,208,000 
IE - -0.0:0°ty 84-0 Faq boretaN eos Ki ede 36,548,000 
Ee  wcktara ds Oh wi echrb Tork Wn o.ew aca ore 23,536,000 
WOE. b i'c'e et 0660 be ee ens aes's 62,324,000 
pS Peer rarr ey rest ee 41,025,000 
OEE nhs Rb Wak. ¥'5's 6.4.0:0.0,40:96 Korat 51,470,000 
PREG BOOUR west vicsccescevocns 139,419,000 
Se Ree eee 43,613,000 
| SieS nh Pils 6. tack o.oe Chae ka 175,070,000 
BEY Se Soke ve evince bk ceaesgns 55,431,000 
EE) bb GU s 000-6 0564S eae hc ewe wek 28,919,000 
CE Leds 06s 0 cphien 604.040 6408 27,655,000 
SSOP E ace nod ever eccsecesee 8,128,000 
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LOW CUBAN BREAD PRICES 
INCREASE USAGE OF FLOUR 


Washington, D. C.—Receipts of 
wheat flour in Cuba for the nine 
months ended with September ap- 
proach 2,200,000 bags of 200 lbs. Re- 
ceipts to that date exceed the for- 
mer record imports of about 1,600,- 
000 bags for the year 1943. The 
large imports were necessary to re- 
plenish low stocks at the beginning 
of the year, in view of the record 
rate of consumption. Increased con- 
sumption is attributed to the ex- 
panded purchasing power of the peo- 
ple, as well as to the relatively low 
price of bread, which was subsidized 
throughout the period, according to 
Foreign Crops and Markets, a publi- 
cation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Imports during the current season 
were all from the United States. 
Stocks of flour on Jan. 1 were esti- 
mated at only 95,000 bags, compared 
with a desirable commercial level 
placed between 300,000 and 500,000 
bags under present conditions. Aft- 
er a heavy flow of imports, the stocks 
on Aug. 1 were some 600,000 bags, 
and on Oct. 1 they had risen to the 
high point of around 700,000 bags. 
As this is a larger supply of flour 
than the country is prepared to store 
under usual storage practices, im- 
ports for the remainder of the year 
are expected to be negligible. 

The stocks are said to be taken 
care of without the large spoilage 








losses that were feared a few months 
ago. A substantial movement into 
cold storage facilities has been re- 
ported, and importers are said to 
have passed as much as possible on 
to bakers. Present stocks are 
thought to be large enough to sup- 
ply needs through November, but 
by early December stocks will again 
be below commercially desirable 
levels. The prospective demand in 
1946 is expected to be from 1,800,000 
to 2,000,000 bags. 

Flour prices have remained stable 
since 1942. The wholesale ceiling 
price has been $8.90 bag, and during 
the period of excessive stocks prices 
have been lower than the ceiling. 
Virtually all flour sales are direct 
from importers to commercial bak- 
ers as home baking is negligible. A 
preference for high gluten type flour, 
preferably top patents milled from 
hard spring wheat, continues, since 
the favorite bread of the country is 
made by a long fermentation process 
requiring high gluten flour. 
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MUTUAL AID SHIPS SOLD 


Toronto, Ont.—It is reported from 
Ottawa that 14 of Canada’s mutual 
aid ships have been sold. Ten of 
them went to France, one to Norway 
and three to Brazil. The ships are 
all Canadian built. The sale price 
was about $400,000 each, less than 
50% of the cost of construction. 
Canada had a fleet of 300 ships built 
for mutual aid account. 
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FLORIDA BAKERS ELECT 
GEORGE SAPP PRESIDENT 


Daytona Beach, Fla.—George Sapp, 
Columbia Baking Co., Jacksonville, 
was named president of the Florida 
State Bakers Association at the an- 
nual meeting. The meeting was 
held at Daytona Beach on Oct. 28, 
preceding the convention of the 
Southern Bakers Association. Other 
officers elected were: Sam Godfred, 
Standard Brands, Inc., secretary, and 
J. E. McIntyre, Jacksonville; M. C. 
Langford, Orlando; Neil Farrar, St. 
Petersburg; B. Skelton, Tallahassee; 
L. E. Natt, Miami, and R. C. Graham, 
Orlando, vice presidents. 
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Analysis of Per Capita Flour Consumption. 


| prtoyien a recent meeting of bak- 
ery trade association leaders and 
representatives of the trade press, 
participating in an all-day conference 
with bakery service representatives 
of General Mills, Inc. G. Cullen 
Thomas, GMI vice president and di- 
rector of products control, presented 
a charted analysis of per capita grain 
products consumption in the United 
States, indicating the continued rapid 
growth of commercial baking at- the 
expense of the family trade. His 
chart is reproduced herewith. 

Mr. Thomas said that statistics 
used in compiling the graphic repre- 
sentation showed that in the crop 
year 1938-39 154 lbs of flour was 
the per capita consumption per year. 
Of this 154 Ibs 74 lbs was processed 
by the baker, or 48%, 69 lbs was 
used by the family, or 44.8%, while 
11 lbs was used in all other food 
classifications, industrial uses not be- 
ing included. These 11 lbs also in- 
cluded flour used by the macaroni in- 
dustry and other industries in pre- 
pared mixes, doughnut flours, etc. 

In the crop year 1943-44 the per 
capita consumption of flour was 160 
Ibs, of which 95 Ibs was processed by 
the commercial Baker, or 59.4%, rep- 
resenting an increase of 21 lbs per 
person through the commercial bak- 
er. Family flour decreased in con- 
sumption from 69 Ibs to 51 Ibs, a de- 
crease of 12.9%. All other uses in- 
creased 1.5% or 3 lbs per capita. 

In the crop year 1944-45 the per 
capita consumption of flour was 161 
Ibs per year, of which 97 lbs was 
processed through the commercial 
baker representing 60.3%, or an in- 
crease over 1943-44 of 9%. During 
this period family flour once again 
decreased to 49 Ibs per capita, or 
30.4%, while all other uses increased 
1 Ib to 15 Ibs per capita. 

Mr. Thomas discussed cereal break- 
fast foods as competition to the bak- 
er, stating that he was not in agree- 
ment with those who believe that 
breakfast cereals have taken away 
much of the baker’s business. He 
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referred to the portion of his chart 
showing that in 1938-39 7% lbs of 
breakfast cereals were consumed per 
person per year, or 4.8% of grain 
products per capita consumption. 
During 1944-45 9.65 Ibs of breakfast 
cereals were consumed per person 
per year, representing 5.6% of grain 
products per capita consumption. Mr. 
Thomas pointed out that these figures 
represented both hot and cold cereal 
and the use of total grain such as 
wheat, corn, oats and rice. He also 
stated that about half of this con- 
sumption was oatmeal, which was 
recognized as a staple food in its own 
right. These figures also included the 
consumption of prepared corn prod- 


ucts but not corn meal. 

Cereal breakfast foods, Mr. Thom- 
as concluded, are not a threat to 
bakers. Those who are concerned 
about these products, he said, should 
be factual and realize that they rep- 
resent a very minute portion of the 
total consumption of grain products 
food. 

The flour consumption chart was 
made up from data compiled by the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the U. S. Census 
Bureau and the Nielsen Food Index. 
The breakfast cereal computation 
was based on a report of the Cereal 
Industry Committee. 





USDA Deliveries 
of Food Show 
Substantial Drop 


Washington, D. C.—Deliveries of 
food and other agricultural products 
by the Department of Agriculture 
during August totaled 333,131,084 Ibs, 
the smallest total recorded since the 
early months of lend-lease in 1941. 
The August total was slightly more 
than half as large as the July total 
which amounted to 641,043,270 lbs. 

On a commodity basis, dairy and 
poultry products again headed the 
list of deliveries for lend-lease, with 
61,982,527 lbs accounting for 33% of 
the total. In July, 115,871,879 Ibs 
of dairy and poultry products were 
delivered to shipside. 

Deliveries of grain products for 
lend-lease were third largest, with 
35,003,613 lbs accounting for 19% of 
the total. Deliveries of grain prod- 
ucts during July totaled 99,103,678 Ibs. 

Lend-lease deliveries, though con- 
tinuing to show a substantial reduc- 
tion from those of the previous 
month, again accounted for more 
than 50% of the total. Deliveries to 
the United Nations Relief and-Re- 
habilitation Administration were sec- 
ond in volume. About 56%—186,594,- 
922 lbs—of the total August deliveries 
were for lend-lease claimants. July 


deliveries to those claimants amount- 
ed to 383,569,908 lbs, about 60% of 
the total for that month. 

Deliveries to UNRRA claimants, 
including Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania and 
Egypt, in August totaled 90,896,192 
Ibs, or 27% of the total deliveries 
during the month. In July, deliveries 
for UNRRA claimants comprised 147,- 
429,046 lbs, or 23% of all deliveries 
during that month. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. G. BRIERLEY HEAD 
OF SOY FLOUR GROUP 


Chicago, Ill—R. G. Brierley, man- 
ager of the soy products division of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is the new presi- 
dent of the Soy Flour Association, 
succeeding E. J. Dies, the board of 
governors of the association has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Brierley has been a member 
of the Soy Flour Advisory Commit- 
tee of the War Food Administration. 

The association represents all of 
the major soy flour processors in the 
country with a combined capacity of 
approximately one and one half bil- 
lion pounds yearly. Its principal ac- 
tivity is the promotion -of soy flour 
use in relief feeding and the use of 
soy products in domestic foods. 








Australian Wheat 
Outlook Gains From 


Earlier Estimates 


Washington, D. C.—Prospects for 
the current grain crop in Australia 
improved following recent rains, and 
the present condition is generally con- 
sidered satisfactory. Around aver- 
age yields are expected if rainfall 
continues adequate. The wheat crop, 
which had been forecast as low as 
100,000,000 bus, because of lack of 
moisture in some areas, is now fore- 
cast in trade circles at 135,000,000 
to 140,000,000 bus, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Foreign Crops and Markets. 

Weather conditions in early Octo- 
ber were considered satisfactory in 
all states except South Australia 
where rainfall had not been sufficient 
to provide reserves of subsoil mois- 
ture. In addition, low temperatures 
in July slowed crop development, 
while high winds and dust storms in 
certain areas did some damage. 
Yields of all. grains are expected to 
be light in that state. 

Preliminary estimates of the 1945 
wheat acreage indicate an increase 
of about 30% for the country, com- 
pared with last year’s acreage. An 
increase of about 1,000,000 acres in 
wheat seeded for all purposes was 
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expected in New South Wales, on the 
basis of farmers’ intentions. The in- 
crease intended in South Australia 
was about 450,000 acres for all pur. 
poses and in Western Australia was 
650,000. In Victoria seedings for 
grain only were about 660,000 acres 
larger than in 1944. 

Increases in the the wheat acreage 
were made possible by the removal 
of restrictions on expansion which 
had been in effect during recent 
years. There will again be freedom 
from restrictions on seedings for 
1946-47, it has been announced. More. 
over, increased supplies of superphos- 
phates are expected to be available 
for next year’s crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


FLAX SUPPORT PRICE SET 
AT $3.60 AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
week that flaxseed production in 
1946 will be supported at an average 
of about $3.60. bu, Minneapolis basis, 

This would be about the same level] 
as in 1945. The exact method of 
support has not been determined yet. 
This year, payments to flaxseed pro- 
ducers include an incentive subsidy 
of $5 an acre. 

The general announcement was 
made at this time so that farmers 
in the early producing states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Texas. may 
plan their next year’s operations, the 
department said. 

The desirability of encouraging a 
large acreage of flax for another year 
is emphasized by the uncertainties 
over the volume of imports of ails 
which may be expected in the next 
year or two, the department said. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SHANGHAI MILL DAMAGE 
EXTENT NOT YET KNOWN 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has not yet re- 
ceived definite information as to the 
extent of damage suffered by Shang- 
hai flour mills during Japanese oc- 
cupation. Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, the department’s foreign trade 
service publication, says in the issue 
of Oct. 20: 

“Reports have not yet been re- 
ceived on the condition in which the 
Japanese left the Shanghai flour 
mills, but the Chinese Central News 
Agency reported Sept. 26 that the 
Chinese government’s commissioner 
of food in Shanghai began on that 
date to take over all Japanese-oper- 
ated flour mills. It is also not yet 
apparent whether wheat or flour will 
be more urgently needed later to sup- 
plement local supplies in Shanghai, or 
to meet the needs of other parts of 
China which formerly consumed flour 
milled in Shanghai. 

“Although reports so far received 
on other staple food commodities in- 
dicate that the food situation may 
become serious during the ensuing 
months, there is no immediate cause 
for alarm. A fair local May-June 
crop of wheat has materially eased 
the flour situation, which was viewed 
with genuine alarm several months 
ago, and the price of first-quality 
flour has dropped sharply. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE DAMAGES HUBER BAKERY 

Columbus, Ohio. — A fire in the 
Huber Bakery, Newark, Ohio, recent- 
ly caused damage estitnated at $40, 
000. Several new pieces of equip- 
ment were badly damaged. Cause 
of the fire has not been determined. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Total Available Supply of Canadian 
Wheat Estimated at 580,000,000 Bus 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, in its review of 
the world wheat situation, states that 
a crop of 321,409,000 bus of wheat in 
Canada (which is the first official 
estimate) when combined with the 
carry-over of 258,000,000 bus of old 
wheat, gives a total available supply 
of 580,000,000 bus. This is about 
212,000,000 bus less than in 1944-45 
and the smallest total supply since 
1938. If exports during the current 
crop year are maintained at the 
1944-45 high level of 350,000,000 bus 
the year-end stocks in 1946 would be 
about 70,000,000 bus. If, however, the 
Canadian wheat supply is considered 
in addition to that of the United 
States, it will be seen that total 
North American supplies amount to 
some 2,013,000,000 bus or about 165,- 
000,000 bus less than a year ago. 

It is indicated that the disappear- 
ance of wheat in the United States 
will continue large during 1945-46 
but it is expected that smaller quan- 
tities will be used for feed this. year 
than last. Exports of wheat from 
the United States during the crop 
year ending June 30, 1945, amounted 
to about 145,000,000 bus. Exports 
for 1945-46 are tentatively placed at 
between 200,600,000 and 225,000,000 
bushels. The United States carry- 
over at the end of current crop year is 
expected to be approximately 290,- 
000,000 bus. In the 1944-45 season 
the United States accounted for about 
50,000,000 bus of Canadian exports 
of wheat. This year imports of wheat 
into the United States are expected 
to be less than one-third of this 
amount, 

Argentina’s export surplus of wheat 
at Aug. 15 was officially estimated 
at a little less than 80,000,000 bus. 
Most of this supply has already been 
sold so that the carry-over at end of 
year will be insignificant. Since the 
middle of September the Argentine 
government has been forced to 
suspend the shipment of 9,500,000 
bus of wheat to the United Kingdom 
and Brazil owing to lack of railway 
transportation. First official estimates 


place Argentine wheat acreages at 
14,100,000 acres, the lowest recorded 
in the last six years. 

Cabled advices from Australia re- 
veal that her wheat stocks at the end 
of August totaled only 26,000,000 bus 
as compared with about 122,000,000 
bus last year. Old-crop reserves are 
rapidly disappearing and carry-over 
at the end of the season is expected 
to be the smallest in years. Pros- 
pects for the new crop are promis- 
ing, but seeded acreages are disap- 
pointing. Under normal conditions it 
is anticipated that wheat production 
will be about 140,000,000 bus this 
year. After making allowances for 
domestic requirements, there may be 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus left for 
export, of which a greater part will 
be earmarked for the United King- 
dom and the Far East. 

Heavy storms have done much 
damage to late-crop areas in western 
Europe. Wet weather in the United 
Kingdom is hampering the harvest of 
a wheat crop some 700,000 acres less 
than the 3,063,000 acres harvested in 
1945. Threshing results in Greece 
and parts of the Balkans are disap- 
pointing, owing to the loss from 
drouth. The harvest of wheat in 
Greece is believed to be from 40 to 
50% below average and the food sit- 
uation remains critical. Italy is har- 
vesting the worst wheat crop in 20 
years, with an estimated outturn of 
about 155,000,000 bus as compared 
with a prewar production of 270,000,- 
000 bus and a normal consumption of 
about 300,000,000 bus. In the British 
zone of .Germany there are reports 
of extensive damage through exces- 
sive rains, with crops rotting in the 
fields. Private reports have placed 
the French wheat crop between 148,- 
000,000 and 164,000,000 bus as com- 
pared with the previous estimate of 
184,000,000 bus. The carry-over was 
large, totalling 72,000,000 bus, but the 
over-all supply still remains far be- 
low needs. Preliminary reports from 
Hungary indicate a crop of about 27,- 
000,000 bus as compared with a pre- 
war average of 91,000,000 bus. 





Fort William, Port A rthur Shipments 


of 374,548,470 Bus All-Time High 


Toronto, Ont.—A new record for 
shipments of grain from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur has been es- 
tablished in the present season of 
navigation, according to a report by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
From the opening of navigation until 
Oct. 21 of this year, the quantity of 
grain shipped was 374,548,470 bus, 
compared with 344,254,061 in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Of the 
current year’s total shipments, wheat 
amounted to 267,063,620 bus, as 
against the previous record of 233,- 
200,858 last year. 

_ That the export movement, which 
includes flour, will continue is indi- 
cated in the bureau’s review of: the 
world situation. This states that 
“with Australia and Argentina elim- 
inated as important sources of wheat 
Supply, the onus of supplying the 


major part of the import needs of 
the deficit areas seems to rest on the 
United States and Canada. While 
sizable stocks are on hand in the two 
countries it would appear that they 
will be barely adequate to meet all 
demands.” 

On Oct. 1, 1945, the amount of Ca- 
nadian wheat available for export or 
carry-over was estimated at 341,600,- 
000 bus, as compared with 582,300,- 
000 bus at the same date a year ago. 
Exports of wheat and flour during the 
first two months of the present crop 
year totaled 78,200,000 bus, as com- 
pared with 49,700,000 during the cor- 
responding period last year. Domes- 
tic requirements are estimated to re- 
main the same as a year ago, al- 
though shortages of coarse grains in 
the prairie provinces may result in 
large quantities of low grade wheat 
being used for feeding purposes. 
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Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON M 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





LLING CO. 








A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 


Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country hoses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














a 


MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 
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Today & Yesterday 


“I can’t see a thing,” yelled back 
the Iowa boy, “but I can smell hay!” 

“Stop engines!” roared the skipper, 
“Drop the anchors!” The ship laid 
at anchor until dawn, when the fog 
lifted—to reveal a dangerously rock- 
bound coast less than half a mile 


ahead. 


Tough Test 


MONG the Pueblo Indians, the 
test of a girl’s eligibility for 
marriage was her skill in the grind- 
ing of corn into meal. The finer the 
meal the higher she rated. The 
judge was her prospective mother- 


in-law. 


The mulberry is one of the few 
plants that are capable of furnishing 





Creative Ant 


OOKING is as creative as any 

other form of art. Because the 
results of the cook’s creativeness en- 
joy only a brief existence does not 
in the least lessen their artistry. A 
symphony gives pleasure only while 
it is being heard, yet the musician 
who wrote it and they who played 
it are truly recognized as artists. 
Seldom, if ever, does anyone speak 
of the “drudgery” that inevitably 
goes into writing a piece of music, 
or into its playing. Yet the very ex- 
pression ‘work of art” proclaims 
that someone willingly did the 
“drudgery” necessary to produce it. 
Doubtless, for the most part, that 
work itself was pleasure of a sort, 
rather than the ignoble toil which 


“T’other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “when I noticed Bull Head Brown was back from his 
war job an’ had his old boat an’ bait rod workin’ down in the 
tail race, I stepped down and asked him 
couldn’t he come up an’ lend us a hand at the 
mill seein’ winter was comin’ on right 

soon. Bull Head said, ‘Well, Misteh 

Fetch, I ain’t quite got my min’ 

made up, but seem lak with the bass 

risin’ right good and the croakin’ 

I hear up along the by’ou, with my 

jack light jes’ itchin’ to be lit, 

I might better wait. a spell to 

see does Misteh Truman git his 

subsidy for loafers fixed up 80 *s 

me an’ Mis? Brown can jes’ kinder hole in come winter an’ along 


PUPESTLERB EST 


the dictionary says drudgery is. 

Why is cookery, one of the great 
creative arts of the world, so often 
called drudgery? Doubtless there is 
a baker’s dozen of answers to that 
question. Can there have been too 
much emphasis on speed, on the let’s- 
get-this-done-in-a-hurry approach, 
and too little emphasis on _ the 
pleasures of cooking, the what-an- 
exquisite-cook-you-are approach? 

The woman who cooks well enjoys 
a fine sense of accomplishment, just 
as the gardener gets pleasure from 
his daily gardening tasks — tasks 
which to some folks might seem like 
“drudgery.” Probably every job in 
the world, no matter how glamorous 
its final results, has in it a generous 
share of hard, unglamorous “drudg- 
ery.” It is only the end results of 
any job that really matter, and the 
end result of creative cookery should 
be better fed, better nourished fam- 
ilies —Institute Ideas. 


@ Flash, flash, flash.—We predict: 
There will be no food shortage in the 
next war. After a few salvos of 
atomic rocket bombs there won’t be 
anybody with a stomach except a few 
farmers in the open spaces, and they 
grow their own food.—Food Indus- 


tries. 
= 


The Last Windmill 


HE last remaining windmill in the 

county of London, England, which 
is situated on Brixton Hill, is to be 
preserved by the National Trust. 
The mill was built in 1816 by Joshua 
Ashby and when the last of the fam- 
ily died it was taken over by the 
present owner and used for storage 
purposes. 


opens up’.” 





with spoon bread an’ bacon an’ a dish of bass fish or frog legs 
aroun’ twict a day, git along right easy ’till spring fishin’ 








Starvation First 
HILE it may sound lame to say 
starving people won’t eat cer- 
tain foods, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration has 
been running into that very problem. 

Once the agency shipped some beef 
to India—and, despite the fact the In- 
dians are perhaps the hungriest peo- 
ple in the world, they refused to eat 
the beef. To Hindus, the cow is 
sacred. 

In North Africa the natives re- 
fused to eat a shipment of salt pork. 
They consider the pig an unclean 
animal. 

In Italy expectant mothers were al- 
lotted macaroni with a special beef 
extract with high nutritive qualities. 
But it was discovered the Italian 
women were washing the beef prep- 
aration off the macaroni before eat- 
ing it—Chicago Sun. 


The McIntosh apple is one of 
So famous did 


America’s favorites. 
it become, a memorial was erected 


to the McIntosh apple. 


win and the Northern Spy. 


Brichs for Breakfast 


RICKS of orange juice may be on 
the market soon if experiments 


made at the Florida Agricultural Ex- 


Similar me- 
morials were erected for the Bald- 


periment Station continue to show 
promise. 

After water is frozen out of the 
juice, a concentrate results that is 
four times the strength of the juice 
and is almost as full of vitamins and 
flavor as the original juice. The con- 
centrate can be frozen into soft 
bricks for. storage at about zero. 
When three parts of water are added, 
the homemaker can serve cold fresh 
juice that tastes just like the original. 
—Consumer’s Guide. 


Saved bya Nose 


N Iowa farm boy joined the Mer- 
chant Marine and was. assigned 
to a ship commanded by an old sailor 
who had been on sea water so long 
he knew the world’s seacoasts like he 
knew his own ship. A cynical type 
of individual, the old sea dog sum- 
moned the lad to his cabin and ad- 
dressed him fully and violently on the 
nature of life at sea. 

“You’re a blankety-blank farmer,” 
he wound up, “and I’m hanged if I 
know how they expect me to run a 
ship with a lot of chore boys!” 

About a week later, the ship was 
nearing a strange coast in a pea-soup 
fog, and the Iowa farm lad was 
standing lookout. The skipper was 
on his bridge, peering vainly into the 
mist, and cussing the weather, ships 
and things in general. 

“What do you see, lookout?” bel- 
lowed the skipper. 


man with the three necessities of life 
—food, clothing and shelter. The 
common black mulberry. is_ best 
known for its fruit. The leaves of 
the cultivated white mulberry are- 
used in the silk industry. The wood 
of the red mulberry is valuable for 
fence posts and light woodwork. 
Ss 8S 8 


This Changing World 


NROLLEES in the cooking and 

baking course taught at the 
Medford, Mass., high school once 
were strictly feminine, but not any 
more. Nineteen members of the 
school’s football and hockey teams 
are now enrolled in those particular- 
ly female subjects. And so profi- 
cient have they become that they en- 
joy the reputation of being better 
cooks and bakers than the coeds who 
are wont to snicker at the efforts 
of the male invaders. 


Apples are the symbol of immor- 
tality; grapes the symbol of good 


cheer. 


Not to Destroy 


All of it garnered, all of it now in 
the bin, 

Now that the skies go gray and the 
snows begin. 

We are the dreamers, perhaps, that 
sow and reap, 

And gather still the stuff of life to 
keep 

Not to destroy. 
once again, 

They will be wanting bread, and ask 


‘ for grain. 
Allen E. Woodall. 


But- some time, 
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The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - 
3 years - - 
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